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Cditorial 


From Cover To CovER? 


One often wonders how many subscribers read every issue of 
the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL from cover to cover. It is not likely 
that the percentage is very high, since in the nature of the case 
it ought not to be so. As the result of nearly sixty years of 
striving the American Philological Association has attained a 
membership of about one thousand, and it is to be presumed that 
this figure almost exhausts the number of those in this country 
who are, or could be, interested in the more technical sort of 
papers in the field of classical philology. On the other hand, the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL goes to six thousand members and sub- 
scribers every month during the school year. Inasmuch as the 
latter group almost completely includes the former, it is self- 
evident that for every reader who feels a zest for technical re- 
search there must be at least five others who react to such ma- 
terial with varying degrees of lukewarmness, sometimes verging 
on aversion. 

In these circumstances the duty of those who are responsible 
for the editorial policy of the JoURNAL is unmistakable and has 
always been recognized. It was clearly stated in an editorial in 
the very first issue,’ when Arthur Fairbanks and Gordon J. Laing 


were the editors: 
It is to be a journal for the teacher, both the secondary-school man and 
the college professor. It will not neglect the practical problems which 
1Cf. the Crassica, JournAL 1 (1905), 3f. 
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arise daily in the work of the classroom. Yet it is the belief of the 
editors that we teachers of the classics in every grade need something 
more and better than a knowledge of method. To keep in touch with 
that research which is constantly throwing new light even on the Latin 
and Greek classics; to keep the mind alert in work that has so often 
proved a dry routine; to become more familiar both with the material 
environment of classical authors and with the social and intellectual 
influences under which they wrote; to bring the truth and beauty of 
that past into the life of today —a journal which will help the classical 
teacher in such aims as these would make the Association a real and 
vital force .... The editors will seek material that is both scholarly 
and readable, material that will interest every earnest teacher and 
stimulate him to his best activity. With this end in view, the subjects 
will not be limited to grammatical questions or the criticism of a few 
authors; classical archaeology, ancient history, public and private life, 
the art of Greece and Rome, will not be outside the sphere proposed. . . . 
Classroom work yields suggestions, even in the case of Caesar and 
Xenophon, which may deserve general consideration. ... / A prompt 
and careful review of both textbooks and works of investigation is most 
helpful to the teacher, . . . 





In the period when these words were written Classical Phi- 
lology was included in the membership fee of two dollars (inci- 
dentally each issue of the CLAsstcAL JOURNAL then contained 
only thirty-two pages!), and it was possible to sort the material 
somewhat on that basis. Nevertheless the JouRNAL has always 
traversed a via media, and this continued to be the case even 
after members no longer received Classical Philology as a gift. 
Only two years ago, in an editorial’ incisively analyzing the 
whole situation, Professor Walker expressed the same point of 
view: “In brief, that ideal is a volume in which there shall be 
nothing beneath the consideration of the college professor, noth- 
ing which will not benefit the properly trained high-school 
teacher.” 

It is fortunate that by accident or design the various classical 
publications in this country have each found a more or less sepa- 
rate and distinct sphere of influence. If all tried to operate on 
exactly the same plane, every one of them would suffer. The 
policy pursued by the CLAssicaL JOURNAL is the only one which 


2 Ibid. xx1mt (1927), 1-3. 
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could have built up, or which can now retain, a subscription list 
of six thousand; and to this success is due the fact that seven 
hundred and twenty large pages of printed matter can be given 
for two dollars per annum. 

If there are research men in university chairs who are so far 
removed from their youthful studies as no longer to sympathize 
with the beginning teacher or with the popular presentation of 
technical material which is an old story to them, they are privi- 
leged to skip these parts of the JouRNAL. On the other hand, if 
there are young teachers who experience nothing but ennui in 
articles on Greek subjects or on the remoter purlieus of the Latin 
field, they are free to exercise the same privilege. It is right that 
each group should satisfy its own needs in this way. Yet to both 
groups it can also be said that, though they omit everything un- 
congenial, they still get more than their money will buy for them 
elsewhere and that any attempt to favor either group as against 
the other would inevitably mean giving it less, and not more, of 
what it wants to receive. At the same time it will do the former 
group no harm to be reminded occasionally of the problems with 
which nine-tenths of the Latin teachers have to contend, nor the 
latter group to be brought to realize that there are still worth- 
while things to learn beyond their present ken. Last year marked 
a healthy growth in the CLAssicAL JOURNAL circulation, which 
has never been larger. An understanding of what the CLAssIcaL 
JouRNAL does and tries to do ought to bring a further accession 
of friends during 1929-30. 


oe ae A 








A PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE CLASSICS * 


By D. T. Howarp 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Director of Personnel 
Northwestern University 


Psychology, as everybody knows, has undergone a radical revi- 
sion in the past fifty years. Our whole conception of man and his 
cosmos has passed through an intellectual revolution and come 
out upside down. I need not elaborate upon this transformation of 
belief and outlook. The story has been told and retold, it echoes 
through all the hills and valleys of modern culture, it is on the 
tongue of priest and atheist and advertiser and philosopher. But 
not everything that came out of the Pandora’s box that Darwin 
opened in 1859 is odorous with the perfume of flowering intel- 
ligence! The good and the bad are most wonderfully mixed, and 
we have no flotation process that will guarantee a high recovery of 
gold from the silt of contemporary cogitation. 

Psychology has been closely involved in this tumult of sky- 
rocketing ideas. It has not succeeded — in spite of all its devotion 
to scientific method — in pursuing a calm and impersonal and un- 
biased pathway of progress. It would be folly to deny that the 
new science has made real progress. I should like to emphasize my 
faith in psychology at this point, lest what I have to say farther 
on might leave the impression that I take small stock in its value. 
The evolutionary point of view in psychology, and our new ob- 
jective methods of study have proved wonderfully illuminating 
and fruitful. Many closed doors have yielded to new methods, 
many important results and insights have been attained. Modern 
psychology has won the right to a seat in the parliament of the 
representative sciences, and its influence on the thought and cul- 
ture and practice of mankind will undoubtedly increase as years 
pass on. 

1 Read before the Chicago Classical Club, February 23, 1929. 
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But not all that passes under the name of psychology is good 
and sound doctrine! Even in academic circles we find much to-do 
about theories spun from pure prejudice and half-baked meta- 
physics. This situation is not surprising, in view of the general 
confusion that reigns in our religious, moral, political, and social 
thinking. We must rather accept the fact and learn to be suspicious 
of the Greeks Bearing Gifts. In academic circles, aside from the 
harm done by loose speculation, the worst of our difficulties arise 
through the hasty and incautious use of experimental methods, 
combined with an unpardonably careless employment of statistics. 

O Science, how many crimes have been committed in thy name! 
Science tells us this, Science refutes that — Science claims, and 
Science disposes. The intellectual shyster crowns his own brows 
with the laurels of scientific virtue, and peddles his wares in scien- 
tific containers wrapped with scientifically prepared labels. Any- 
body who has any sense knows that there is no such thing as 
Science — Science, that is, with a capital “S.” There is no formula 
for being scientific, there is no scientific method, there is no 
scientific procedure that can be contrasted and compared with 
philosophical or theological or common-sense procedure. Our 
fathers before us wore out the Greek word “Philosophy” in much 
the same way that we are now wearing out the Latin word 
“Science.”’ Respectable thinkers will presently have to find a new 
lot of words to set their work off from what is loose and vulgar. 
But the truth is that the only valid distinction that can be made 
between ways of thinking is that which separates between the 
sound and the unsound. Some theories, some experiments, some 
tests are sound, and others are futile and abortive. And since our 
knowledge is constantly evolving as it grows, real thinking is 
always creative. It follows no set rule or plan. The scientist con- 
fronted by new data and new problems must use his ingenuity — 
in respect to this new situation nobody can tell him how to be 
“scientific.” Let hypotheses be projected and tried. Some will 
prove good, others bad. The test is the thing — if you know a test 
when you see one! Truth is known through the “working”’ of the- 
ories — by their fruits. 
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One of the curious by-products of the modern movement is the 
tendency to belittle human nature in all its forms and manifesta- 
tions. The “nothing-butters” have had a merry time of it. Man 
is nothing but a microscopic speck in the universe, nothing but 
an evolved brute. Washington was nothing but a conservative 
southern financier, and Christ was nothing but a Jewish bolshevist. 
using the words of eighteenth-century La Met- 





In psychology 
trie — man is nothing but a machine. Thinking is nothing but an 
incipient movement of the muscles of the throat. In proportion as 
man is diminished Science is magnified. It would seem that, fol- 
lowing Calvin, the glorification of God involves the abasement of 
man. These nothing-butters and only-thatters are always pro- 
fessed worshippers of Science — Science with a capital “S.” 
What they worship, in fact, is a metaphysics too silly to be en- 
tertained by any sober philosopher. The classics have been affected 
by this belittling tendency. You will fully appreciate what I 
mean by saying that values are not to be assayed by any such 
verbal process as that which I have been describing. Nobody can 
make man, and God, and Plato, anything less than they truly are 
by any amount of nothing-butting and only-thatting and after- 
alling. The test is the thing —if you know a test when you see 
one! 

It is inevitable that our educational theory should be profoundly 
modified in modern times by our changed outlook on human na- 
ture. This fact you teachers of the classics must know, and must 
approve. Education is so vital a matter, so urgent where the de- 
velopment of our children is concerned, that we are in duty 
bound to give it our best and sincerest thought. Perhaps it has 
been something of a surprise to you, however, to find the classics 
attacked in academic circles by a doctrine that claims to have 
back of it all the authority of scientific method and experiment. 
To this doctrine, which pretends to be Lord High Executioner of 
the classical languages, I propose to pay my respects in unambigu- 
ous language. If there is any alleged “principle” current in con- 
temporary psychology that rests upon feebler analysis, less ade- 
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quate experimentation, and more fallacious deduction than the 
doctrine of the non-transference of training, I cannot name it. I 
say this with some reluctance. It would be easier to apologize and 
explain. The truth is, however, that the alleged “principle” needs 
a good dusting off ; and while we are about it the job may as well 
be done thoroughly. 

The theory with which we are concerned may be briefly stated 
as follows: Mastery, skill, power, or facility gained in one field of 
activity cannot be transferred to other fields of activity, but is 
confined to that activity alone and will not increase one’s fluency 
in any other kind of performance whatever. ‘To illustrate: The 
fact that you have learned to skate well will not make you a better 
dancer. You may learn to pirouette most gracefully on the ice, and 
remain a wooden Indian on the dance floor. Or, again, learning 
to add will not make you a good writer, nor will skill in pen- 
manship make you an expert in accounting. “‘A sailor who has 
grown weatherwise in observing the sky and the sea does not, for 
all his training in observation, seem to become more expert in ob- 
serving the styles of dresses or of architecture; a man who is 
trained in mathematics does not thereby become noticeably more 
skillful in figuring out the moves in politics or in a horse trade; 
and memorizing the forms of a conjugation has no appreciable 
bearing on the ability to remember the items on a grocery 
list or the requirements of good manners at a social gathering. ... 
‘Accuracy in spelling is independent of accuracy in multiplica- 
tion, and quickness in arithmetic is not found with quick- 
ness in marking misspelled words; ability to pick the word “boy” 
on a printed page is no guarantee that the child will be able to 
pick out a geometrical form with as great ease and accuracy.’ ” ? 

Precisely, one would say. Exactly so! All our experience con- 
firms these statements. It seems to be the fact, clearly enough, 
that among these activities there is no transfer of training. No- 

2Cf. B. H. Bode, Fundamentals of Education: New York, Macmillan Co. 
(1921), 146 f. Bode is the ablest of contemporary critics of the doctrine of the 


non-transfer of training. 
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body would look for it, or expect to find it, or urge it as a hypothe- 
sis. Common observation suffices here; experimental evidence is 
superfluous. Throughout the whole range of our automatic, habit- 
ual, and routine forms of response this statement holds good, that 
no significant transfer of training seems to take place. 

In this admission we recognize all that is sound and tenable in 
the doctrine we are examining. It is this element of sound observa- 
tion that gives the principle its plausibility. It is to this that the 
“Scientist” will turn for brickbats to shy at the classical languages. 

If man were purely automatic, a purely instinctive and habit- 
ual creature, we might describe the educational process as one of 
habit formation. All learning and training, that is, would be a 
trial-and-error business of acquiring specific responses to fit one 
for specific situations or activities. I use the word “habit” here 
in its wider sense to include all specific forms of sensori-cortical- 
motor response that must be learned by repetition, all adaptation 
that is particularized by practice. 

It will not surprise you to learn, I assume, that there are psy- 
chologists who think that all action is habitual and that all learn- 
ing is habit formation. There is, in fact, a great issue drawn be- 
tween those who hold that hypothesis, and those who do not. Your 
mechanists, behaviorists, and robotians are determined to “noth- 
ing-but” all human activity into habit; the followers of Wundt, 
Ward, James, and Dewey, are of quite another mind in the mat- 
ter. The nothing-butters, as usual, have the public ear; the sci- 
entific facers-of-fact have hold of the realities. Let me draw the 
issue and leave you to decide the case for yourselves. 

We must begin with concepts. Every student of the classics 
ought to know what is meant by the term “‘concept.”” A concept is 
a general idea. Size, shape, weight, good, sour, just, beautiful, are 
concepts. We can scarcely use a word that is not conceptual. Now 
a concept is, in essence, a meaning or significance. And all mean- 
ings are general, rather than particular. Take size as an example. 
Give a boy a yardstick and show him how to measure a box. 
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Show him next how to measure a room. He will immediately 
understand that every tangible object has size, and he will become 
inquisitive above the sizes of things and probably make a nuisance 
of himself with his sizes and yardsticks for some time thereafter. 
Size is a general meaning, applicable to many particular instances. 
Or again, the shipwrecked man-on-the-island and his dog walk 
along the sand by the seashore and suddenly come upon strange 
footprints. The dog sniffs them. The man looks them over and 
observes that they are large. The man can do what the dog, ap- 
parently, cannot do. He can consider size by itself alone, apart 
from shape or odor or depth. The general idea, size, stands out 
by itself, just as color or taste might be considered in themselves. 
These general meanings are the very life of the human mind, and 
without them we should live at the level of the brutes. 

If I have sufficiently indicated what I am to imply in this dis- 
cussion by the term “meaning,” let me now define education in 
John Dewey’s language: “It is that reconstruction or reorganiza- 
tion of experience which adds to the meaning of experience and 
which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent experi- 
ence.” We are to define the educative process, in contrast with 
those who hold the doctrine of habit, as a process whereby human 
experience is enriched by new meanings of a kind that make for 
better control of subsequent experience. These two educational 
doctrines are antithetical, and we are now ready to develop the 
contrast in sharp form. 

There are two kinds of human activity in which the psychol- 
ogist ought to be interested : habitual activity and attentive or con- 
scious activity. The facts must be appealed to. No experiments are 


needed. Common observation will suffice. Habitual action is rou- 
tine and involves a minimum of attention to what we are doing. 
One opens the door, puts on a coat, laces his shoes, habitually. 
No need for attention. We think of other things as we do them. 
We may sing, add a column of figures, or read aloud, carried along 
by habit to the point where we are scarcely conscious or aware of 
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what we are about. Attention is elsewhere. The great bulk of 
our activity, probably, is habitual. It is an immediate stimulus- 
response sort of performance that involves a minimum of effort 
and conserves a vast amount of energy. Think what a situation we 
should be in were we compelled to guide our every act and move- 
ment consciously. We should, as James remarks, starve to death 
in the presence of our food. 

Many of the lower animals, apparently, are completely auto- 
matic in their activity. The social bees and ants, e.g., are capable 
of carrying on a complex lot of activities, most of which are not 
learned at all but are the unwinding of inherited reflexes. Their 
life is fatally routine. but observe that once one of these creatures 
finds itself in a novel situation, to which it is not adapted by na- 
ture, it is utterly without resources and exhibits no iota of what 
we would call judgment. 

Man, on the contrary, is not confined to reflex or even to habit, 
but in the presence of new situations evolves new modes of re- 
sponse. This activity of man’s whereby new sensori-motor coordi- 
nations are evolved to meet new situations is precisely his atten- 
tive or conscious activity. Thought, mental activity, is concerned 
with the new and the novel, the unprecedented. Conscious activ- 
ity comes into play where habit fails us. The whole meaning of 
mind in its higher aspects is to be found here. 

Concepts or general meanings come into play only where con- 
scious responses are being made, where there is a problem, an 
issue, an uncertainty. Where there is something to be done differ- 
ently, something invented or created, there meanings function. 
The point is involved. Let me illustrate and pass on. The plaster 
statue has been broken. It becomes a problem how to fix it. Tape, 
glue, glass-cement, adhesion, abrasion, heat, shape, color —a 
thousand things and meanings come into play. Here meaning is 
alive and functioning. It does not so function in any act that is 
habitual. Let him who believes it does prove his case. 

And now we understand why education is not primarily a 
process of habit formation, but is on the contrary a process in 
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which, through the agency of meanings, past experience is brought 
to bear upon the present problem. The question of the transfer 
of training takes on a different appearance. We are not to discuss 
the transfer of learned skills from one habit field to another, but 
the transfer of meanings from one problematical situation to an- 
other. We are to discuss learning as a process which involves the 
discrimination, identification, and use of general ideas which are 
to function in the life of reflection and of creative intelligence. 
It is very obvious, once this is understood, that the doctrine of the 
non-transfer of training has nothing whatever to do with our 
higher thought processes. It belongs wholly to the field of habit 
and fixed association, of the routine and the particularized. In 
that field it is valid, and there alone. Let us ask ourselves this 
question, which sums up the essence of the inquiry as it now ap- 
pears: Does the study of the classical languages contribute to the 
acquisition and mastery of concepts? Does it enable us to develop 
meanings which are to function in further experience in such a 
way as to make life more intelligible and our acts more pliant and 
adaptable ? 

Let me interpolate, at this point, a note on the word “disci- 
pline,”’ so often used in connection with the teaching of Latin. 
You will observe that the study of Latin does foster habits of 
accuracy, and of regularity, which will carry over into other sub- 
jects. This is no doubt true. And in so far as good study-habits are 
fostered by the classics, it 1s permissible to speak of their dis- 
ciplinary value. But, it seems to me, these values are incidental 
to the study, by-products. Latin must justify itself in relation to 
the higher processes of the mind, which are not routine but 
creative. It is not wise to speak of “disciplining” imagination and 


reason, as one would speak of disciplining the repetitive processes. 
Perhaps I am a bit biased in the matter; but were I a Latin teach- 
er, I believe that I could find a better word with which to express 
my conception of the educative value of the classics. My objection 
is, you will plainly see, that the term “discipline” is properly used 
in connection with activities that can be drilled and made routine. 
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“Language,” John Dewey says, “being the tool of tools, is the 
cherishing mother of all significance.”’ Language is made up of 
symbols, which serve to make meaning’s or significances fluid and 
communicable. Our words are counters, pawns, signs, by which 
meanings are fixed, made definite, and made to function socially. 
It is immediately clear, then, that any language study carries us 
at once into the field of meanings, and the benefit that we are to 
derive from such study will be dependent upon the extent to 
which our ability to discriminate, recognize, and utilize mean- 
ing is improved. Let me suggest, by way of illustration, three of 
the more important functions of Latin (and Greek, where studied) 
in our educational system. 

1. The study of the classics develops, or should develop, lan- 
guage-consciousness. You may have observed that many fluent 
speakers of English have a very inadequate sense of the import of 
their sayings. We learn our own tongue by direct action. We 
learn expressions, idioms, phrases, sentences, very often without 
due reflection upon their real significance or import. Thus one may 
say, “He has an instinct for mathematics,” without stopping to 
reflect what is meant by instinct or what mathematics the instinct 
embraces. Or one may say, ““We always have rain at the equinoc- 
tial period,” without any conception of what an equinox might 
be. We may develop language as a sort of verbal habit, without a 
corresponding development of our appreciation of the meanings 
which words and sentences convey. Thus it comes about that there 
are persons who vocalize continuously and obstreperously to little 
aim or purpose. Such persons, I may add, are not confined to the 
so-called lower classes. 


On the other hand, many a college student has no language 
ability of any kind. He may know how to ask for food or money, 
how to pass the slang of the day, or how to read street-signs and 
cigaret advertisements ; but his language is no more than a verbal 
habit, and a very poorly developed habit at that. 

Language, then, can be used on the habitual plane, as a thing 
of routine and fixed response. It is probably never so bad as I 
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have suggested, but it can incline in that way. Language may, on 
the other hand, be an instrument for the control and use of mean- 
ings, an instrument for the life of thought and reflection. Now if 
it is to be more than a verbal habit, the individual who uses it must 
be made acutely conscious of its significance as a bearer of mean- 
ings. 

The study of Latin compels the student to realize, as the study 
of his mother-tongue may never do, that words are living and vital 
things, the carrier-waves of thought itself. Here words are scru- 
tinized, sentence-structure is analyzed, idioms are dissected; and 
this study must inevitably make the student word- and meaning- 
conscious ; must give him a sense of the function of language as a 
medium for the communication of ideas from mind to mind. He 
learns to be wary of words and to speak with some care and ex- 
actitude. The study of Latin, then, should give the student a 
strong consciousness of the vital role of language in the thought- 
life of man, and a sense of its value when used to the best possible 
advantage. 

2. But again, the study of Latin ought to be the means through 
which the student acquires command of many general ideas, mak- 
ing them his own and preserving them as instruments for his own 
mental uses. Observe that here I speak of meanings rather than of 
words as words. For a word is only a symbol to which meaning at- 
taches. The meaning is the soul of the word, if you will, without 
which it would be an empty sound. The study of Latin compels the 
student to discriminate, first of all, between the symbol and the 
significance. He must analyze, distinguish, and discriminate mean- 
ings as such. So doing, he enriches his own stock of significant 
ideas, comes into command of meanings which in later situations 
will prove highly useful. Consider the word “authority.” Here 
is a symbol which has not one, but a complex of meanings. For 
authority may be this in scope, or that in quality, or something 
else in relationships. Let a student think through and discriminate 
the meanings of such a term, and he will have acquired a set of 
distinctions which somewhat later may prove to be very handy. 
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Here is where “transfer” gets its innings. For meanings, once 
developed, may function in many situations. “They can be 
learned,” as Bode says, “in one context and used in another.” 
They are the very means by which past experience is brought to 
bear upon a present situation. General ideas embody the con- 
densed essences of many experiences and deductions, and serve 
to focus what we have learned upon this moment’s problem. One 
and the same general meaning may be used now in one situation, 
now in another. The concept of gravitation may function in build- 
ing a bridge, figuring the fire of a cannon, or computing the orbit 
of Venus. Note, also, that we acquire meanings, not through our 
own efforts alone, but through help from others. The great ma- 
jority of our general ideas have been acquired along with our 
language. It is important, then, that we should have good vocabu- 
laries and that these should be the bearers of meanings that are 
real and applicable. 

Latin develops for us a large store of well worked out mean- 
ings, provided the language be properly taught. Since this is, 
educationally, the most important service that the classics have to 
offer, teachers should take care that this value be not lost in drill 
and routine. The Latin teacher should seek at every turn to make 
the language a medium through which meanings may be discrim- 
inated, made concrete in reference, and fixed. The primary func- 
tion of Latin is to forge tools for conscious thought, not to dis- 
cipline students’ memories ; to make words rich with connotation, 
not to foster mere verbal skill. 

3. The third great function of Latin, considered as an educa- 
tional instrument, is to develop in the student a sense of form. 
The word “form” is rather weak. Let me rather suggest the Greek 
elSos as used by Aristotle, which we commonly translate by 
“form.” Aristotle found the world explicable only as formed mat- 
ter — matter in which intelligible order, and pattern, and design 
are inherent. Meanings, as we have been considering them, are not 
isolated and self-contained. They interpenetrate, form patterns, 
designs, and systems. The world, indeed, in so far as we know it, 
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is a system of associated meanings or references, without which it 
would be wholly unintelligible, or, indeed, would not exist for us 
at all. 

Consider the solar system. No man has ever seen the system 
as a whole. It is a construct. What a beautiful construct, indeed, 
what an interlinkage of references and relationships! But in lesser 
degree all of our significant knowledge is set in systems and con- 
stellations, pattern within pattern, sign pointing to sign. To have 
grasped this fact is to be educated. One who has once caught the 
significance of system and order, of relationships constituting a 
whole, is on the way to participation in the world’s best culture. 
Without it, he must remain remote and uninspired. 

Latin contributes to this sense, best of all, by revealing to the 
student a set of symbols which turn out to be meaningful and 
whose meanings prove to be interrelated into a whole ordered sys- 
tem of thought about this real life and this real world. But it is a 
system that varies from our own. The Latin /!eltanschauung is 
distinctive. It is not English, neither is it German. The student is 
made aware of this uniqueness and becomes conscious that the 
round whole of things is a thought-system, a cosmos of ideational 
forms. The world refracted through Latin thought-forms is one 
thing; through English, another. Thus he comes to a sense of the 
form that lives in all he knows, and is carried into the systematic 
kind of reflection that is the glory of our science and our culture. 

I am not reaching here after an effect but trying rather to ex- 
press a fact that is somewhat intangible but very important. Most 
people have no cosmic sense at all. ‘The majority of mankind lives 
in small confines, in the circle of immediate concern and immediate 
action. Many students are so absorbed, so completely exhausted, in 
the business of the social life and the achievement of ends imme- 
diately desirable, as to have no time to look towards wider hori- 
zons. Surely you will understand what I mean by saying that 
Latin gives the student a civilization, a concrete world-order. 


You have only to go back to the Renaissance and consider the 


impression made upon the western mind by the rediscovered 
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Greek and Latin classics in order to comprehend the potency of 
the style and form and system that are inherent in classical cul- 
ture. I do not mean to say that the high-school student, through 
the study of a language, is by some magic raised to a new level of 
thought whence he envisages his world in new beauty and per- 
spective ; but surely it is fair to say that the impetus to reflection 
is, or should be, there and that nobody can wholly escape its influ- 
ence. 

And now I have said that the study of Latin gives the student 
a consciousness of the importance of language as an instrument, 
i. e. teaches him to identify, develop, and fix meanings that will be 
of service to him on future occasions, and that it should give him 
a sense of relationships and wholes, of the meaningful systems in 
which beauty, truth, and goodness are to be projected if they are 
to be conceived at all. In these services to the life of thought Latin 
must find its primary educational function. But let me revert, 
before concluding, to a discussion that we left unfinished a few 
moments ago. 

Suppose that some experimenter should produce figures to show 
that the student of Latin is not, by reason of his study in this 
field, a better student in English, or history, or in French or Ger- 
man. You would be very reluctant to admit the possibility of such 
a conclusion. But let us take the worst view of the matter and 
allow the conclusion to stand. What has been demonstrated ? 

It certainly is the case that the student of French will have 
to learn his vocabularies and his rules, plow through his irregular 
verbs, and suffer under French genders, quite regardless of what 
he may have done previously in Latin, arithmetic, or manual 
training. He must memorize. The memorizing is of a specific 
subject matter. 

It will be done, in the beginning, by rote, by brute repetition. 
Now if you give a student in French a test which is especially 
designed to test his memory, his repetitively formed associations, 
his specific facility in French, and nothing else, it is altogether 
likely that you will find no transfer of skill from Latin to French. 
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I do not see how this could be expected. Frankly I cannot see why 
Latin should be supposed to help a student to memorize a set of 
irregular verbs. As well expect the study of trigonometry to give 
a student facility in hitting the hoop with a basketball. From the 
point of view of psychology as I understand it, the whole experi- 
mental project we have cited would be silly in its inception and 
something worse than that in its outcome. 

This is not the sort of advantage we are to expect from the 
study of Latin. The improvement in mental power must be sought 
in the conceptual sphere. For example, a boy who has studied 
Latin sits in a scientific laboratory listening to the beat of a tele- 
graph sounder actuated by several periodic processes under ex- 
amination. “Aha!” says the youth, “Alcaic!’”’ He can now repre- 
sent the sound graphically — and is on the way towards getting 
the analysis he wants. Here, again, is a lad who has known the 
meaning of the phrase argumentum ad hominem, He hears a 
speaker and says: “That’s an ad hominem.” A pretty tool, that 
phrase! It bears a general meaning or significance that the student 
will have occasion to use over and over again in his contacts with 
professional reformers. Similarly the boy has learned any num- 
ber of words and phrases that carry fine distinctions of meaning. 
The meaning-discriminations will remain with him. When he 
takes up his Molicre or Heine, he may find passages in which the 
same distinctions occur, although in another tongue, and will 
recognize them for what they are. Here we find a transfer of train- 
ing that is real, that is effective, that is significant in relation to 
the vital affairs of the practical and intellectual life. This kind of 
training cannot very well be tested in a laboratory. The meanings 
that are most significant function only in real situations, in re- 
flective moments that cannot be artificially reproduced with any 
degree of success. Nevertheless, we have one lamp by which our 
feet are guided, and that is the lamp of experience. If you find 
living and potent in your own thinking the ideas that you as- 
similated in Caesar or Horace, you may legally infer that others 
will benefit by a similar course of study. Latin must stand or fall, 
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so far as I can see, by this test, and by no other. My own observa- 
tions lead me to believe that, judged on this basis, its chances of 
standing are exceptionally good. 

In concluding, permit me to recommend to you a serious study 
of Latin from the point of view of the service it may render in 
the development of our reflective thinking. This, I fear, has been 
somewhat neglected. Teachers of a language are apt to lay more 
stress upon its intrinsic than upon its extrinsic value. Grant that 
Latin is good in itself, that Latin literature is its own justification ; 
it must still be agreed that as actually taught nowadays the lan- 
guage’s chief values are instrumental, and that we must use it as 
a means to ends beyond itself. It is here that contemporary discus- 
sion finds its focal point. I have no expectation that what I have 
said will give you a better understanding of the Latin teacher’s 
objectives than you now possess. It would be presumptuous on 
anybody’s part to assume that you have not thought your way 
through all these problems to your own sane conclusions. I do 
hope, however, that you may find some satisfaction in the reflec- 
tion that sound psychological theory is not at odds with the 
classics, as has frequently been claimed. You have no reason to be 
troubled by the arguments of our contemporary sophists. Icono- 
clasts may come and go, but the spirit of man rises ever heaven- 
ward. No true teacher can fail to believe the best of man, or cease 
to minister to man’s best. 








TWO PORTRAITS FROM TERTULLIAN 


By Linwian B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


From time immemorial the human race seems to have been en- 
gaged intermittently in two things, lamenting “the good old days” 
and deploring current feminine attire. We are familiar with re- 
curring traces of both these perennially popular subjects through- 
out much of Latin literature, of course; but the latter, even as 
early as the second century after Christ, formed the subject of a 
treatise in two books, Tertullian’s De Cultu Feminarum.* 

In tone, as we should expect, the work is sincere and mirrors 
the high moral ideals of the early Christians. That phase of the 
treatise we shall not discuss; suffice it to say that many reformers 
today, in their efforts to promote modesty in feminine attire, are 
following closely the arguments of Tertullian. 

The thing that concerns us immediately is of a more worldly 
nature. What were the styles of his day that Tertullian objected 
to? What popular “fads” of his native Africa aroused his indigna- 
tion? In other words, what was a stylish young woman of Roman 
Africa like, as Tertullian saw her? Did she have anything in com- 
mon with the much-touted “modern girl?” 

In the first place, we learn from Tertullian that there were in his 
day very definite fashions, from which no woman of position could 
very well depart widely without endangering that position. This 
compulsion of fashion, though quite intelligible today, seems to 

1 Following Jacques Paul Migne, in his Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Vol. 
I (Paris, 1878), De Habitu Muliebri and De Cultu Feminarum are here treated 
as one. In another treatise, De Virginibus Velandis, Tertullian sheds some 
further light on women’s dress by arguing that maidens, as well as matrons, 
should wear veils. Cyprian’s De Disciplina et Habitu Virginum, obviously writ- 
ten in imitation of De Cultu Feminarum, though scantier in details, yields some- 
what similar information. 
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have been greater than it is with us. For it is by no means unusual 
for a modern woman of wealth to be markedly eccentric or old- 
fashioned in her dress, whereas Tertullian stresses the compulsion 
exerted by fashion even over position and riches. 

Further, the fashionable dress of the day was ostentatious — 
Tertullian applies the word lactis, “glad,” to it and points out that 
the purpose of it is to lend glory to, or to “glorify,” the young 
woman who wore it. This ostentation manifested itself in mate- 
rials, colors, and ornamentation. 

Fashionable materials for women’s dresses were light and thin, 
but “heavy” in price (leves et exiles solo pretio graves). Favorites 
were fine Milesian wool, and silk. Colors were brilliant, with Ty- 
rian purple, of course, in the lead, violet second, either sky-blue 
or vivid green perhaps third, and ordinary red somewhat less de- 
sirable and accordingly less expensive. Rare and imported dye- 
stuffs were preferred to domestic ones, chiefly because of their 
very rarity. This fact, and the whole question of dyed fabrics in 
general, arouses Tertullian’s indignation. If God had willed us to 
wear such colors, he asserts, he would surely have caused sheep 
to be born with brightly colored wool! 

But not only fabrics of solid color were worn. There were elab- 
orately figured cloths, some embroidered with colored thread, some 
woven in figured patterns, others even encrusted with gold and 
jewels. 

This brings us to the matter of ornamentation, a phase of the 
dress of women which seems to have bulked large in importance. 
Here gold and silver were, of course, the usual metals employed, 
though iron was sometimes so used. Pearls seem to have been the 
most popular of the gems. Onyx, too, was popular, and emeralds 
as well. The precious stones were highly polished, the gold elab- 
orately wrought, the settings ostentatious. Precious stones and 
metals were worn fashionably in the form of anklets (peris- 
celia), armlets, and bracelets (spatalia, circuli ex auro, quibus 
brachia arctantur). Necklaces, too, were in vogue, and were of 
many different kinds. Some were of gems — now a large, single 
jewel on a fine linen thread, now a string of jewels of different 
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varieties ; others were of gold, notably those formed of lunulae, 
or crescent-shaped pieces of metal. As with us today, the neck- 
laces were often of great value. “Upon one string,” says Tertul- 
lian, “a million sesterces is threaded. A delicate neck carries 
around (the value of) forests and islands.” 

Nor were earrings less popular, apparently. “The slender lobes 
of the ears,” says our author, “cause the expenditure of a whole 
fortune. 


99 


The elaborate ornaments were not held to the lobes by 
screws, as today, but the lobes were pierced to receive them. 

Rings were worn, often in great numbers at once, and espe- 
cially on the left hand. Sometimes the fingers were so heavily 
loaded that every finger on the hand represented, says Tertullian, 
“a whole bagful of money.” 

The head, also, came in for its share of decoration. There were 
heavy golden objects for confining or parting the hair (complec- 
tendis et distinguendis), probably combs and pins; and there was 
the ornament for the head known as the botronatus, or “‘bunch 
of grapes,” perhaps a sort of net, heavily encrusted with gold and 
gems. 

These, then, are some of the types of dress and ornament that 
were possessed by fashionable women of Roman Africa; but not 
only were they possessed — they were possessed in enormous 
quantities. Accordingly, Tertullian consumes some little space in 
remarks on the vice of “immoderate having”’ (immoderate haben- 
di), remarks which would seem fully as applicable to the situation 
today as they were centuries ago. 

But as the author points out, a woman’s appearance includes not 
only cultus, or things worn — gold, silver, gems, and clothing — 
but also ornatus, or things that beautify the hair, the eyes, the 
skin, etc. Against both cu/tws and ornatus Tertullian inveighs in 
no uncertain terms. 

Fashionable beauty aids for the skin were skin lotions, rouge, 
paint for the lips, and white lead. The eyes were made to look 
larger and darker, and the line of the lids and the lashes was pro- 
longed, by the aid of a black powder that looked like soot; and 
the eyebrows were stained with the sweetly odorous callible- 
pharum. 
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The hair, too, was dyed, or rather “blondined” with saffron, 
for yellow and flame-red seem to have been the favorite hues 
adopted — much to Tertullian’s disgust. He first accuses women of 
being ashamed of their race and of trying to be Germans and 
Gauls; and then proceeds with the probably more effective argu- 
ment that dyes burn and ruin the hair. Grey hair, too, was dyed 
black, for greater “youthfulness” (iuventus). Elaborate head- 
dresses were affected, and the styles, it seems, changed rapidly ; for 
Tertullian accuses women of giving their hair no rest, now bind- 
ing it back, now loosening it, now encouraging its growth, now 
cutting it. A certain amount of individuality seems to have been 
exercised in hair if not in dress, for, says Tertullian, some women 
force their hair into curls, others let it hang “loose and flying” 
(vagi et volucres). Wigs and false hair were frequently resorted 
to, sometimes in cap form like modern wigs, sometimes drawn 
back on the neck like the modern “‘transformation,” sometimes in 
the false puffs or “rolls” (collyrides) even now used occasionally 
and moderately by women whose hair is “growing out.’ So 
heavy were the accretions of false hair, says Tertullian, that the 
weight of the wearer was noticeably increased, a result apparently 
not so dreaded in the second or third century as it would be in 
the twentieth! 

The fashionable young woman of Roman Africa, then, as Ter- 
tullian portrays her, had many clothes, most of them of silk or 
other thin imported materials, and most of them brilliant in color 
and elaborate in ornamentation. She had an abundance of heavy, 
expensive jewelry, which she wore on ankles, arms, wrists, neck, 
ears, hands, and head. She used paint, rouge, powder, and scented 
cosmetics freely. She “blondined” her hair and, when it began to 
be grey, dyed it. She followed changing styles in dressing her 
hair, sometimes wearing it loose and short, frequently supple- 
menting it with hair not her own, and often curling it. So stands 
Tertullian’s portrait of her — not a very different portrait, after 
all, from that of a “flapper” of today! 

But it is not only the fashionable young woman that Tertullian 
shows us, although his subject is De Cultu Feminarum. In the 
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eighth chapter of the second book of the treatise, he gives us an- 
other portrait — a brief one, to be sure, but nevertheless an inter- 
esting one. It is of the fashionable young man, the Beau Brummel 
or the “sheik” of the day. This young man we see, impelled by a 
most reprehensible desire to please, cutting his beard very short 
and plucking it out here and there; shaving around his mouth; 
carefully arranging his hair and smearing it down flat with oint- 
ments, or, if he has a grey hair or two, dyeing it; using powder; 
and then, worst of all, gazing anxiously at the result in that vanity 
of vanities, a mirror. Surely in the case of this portrait, too, we 
may recognize something faintly up-to-date! 

Tertullian, of course, is interested primarily in the moral as- 
pects of his subject; and it is only quite incidentally that he has 
given us the scattered facts which, put together, furnish us these 
two portraits. They seem, however, free from exaggeration and 
distortion and altogether reliable. 











Ose 








THREE MONUMENTAL WORKS 


By Ruys CarPENTER 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 


Quite distinct from its energetic progress in actual excava- 
tion — an activity upon whose most recent achievements I hope 
to comment in a later article in this JouRNAL — archaeological 
scholarship pursues also a more claustral and contemplative career. 
Thence issue, from time to time, magisterial and costly volumes, 
intended for a larger public than that restrained number of en- 
thusiasts who have the spare funds with which to buy them and 
the spare moments in which to read them. It occurs to me that I 
might incur the thanks of many and the hatred of none, if I 
singled out the three most pontific but also most successful of these 
publications during the last two years and gave their contents 
rapidly for all to read. 


Local patriotism bids me begin with the great publication of 
the Erechtheum * by four former members of the American Schoo! 
of Classical Studies at Athens. Twenty-five years ago it was begun 
(or shall I say, incepted?) ; through many years it was announced 
as imminent, often with the bland imminence of hope about to be 
fulfilled, sometimes with a more truculent imminence of hope 
temporarily deferred; in 1927 it appeared. Decades ago, the 
present Director of the American Academy in Rome, Mr. Gorham 
P. Stevens, had made his measured drawings of the Erechtheum 
At the International Congress of 1905 he displayed most of them 
to the learned world. They now rest, in the original, in the 
archaeological archives of the University of Cincinnati; and more 
accessibly for all, in reproduction, they constitute the first 32 of 
the great folio plates of the publication. Mere photographs are 


11. D. Caskey, H. N. Fowler, J. M. Paton, and G. P. Stevens, The 
Erechtheum: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1927). 
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almost a superfluity in face of the exhaustive details, and actually 
there are but five plates of architectural views — a disappointing 
failing, which is, however, largely atoned for by the sixty-five 
photographic details in the text. In 180 pages the building is 
minutely described, and it goes without saying that nothing has 
escaped what I am tempted to call Mr. Stevens’ fine-toothed eve. 
It is a humiliating experience to spend a morning on the Acropolis 
in contemplation of this infinitely complicated building and then 
to spend an afternoon in contemplation of Mr. Stevens’ text. One 
has seen so little, where he with his systematic perusal has seen 
so much! 

Forty very interesting pages on ‘“Constructional Matter” fol- 
low. To me they are the most absorbing in the book, and I should 
say that here more than anywhere else the professional archaeol- 
ogist or architect would find most that was new and enlightening. 

Professor Harold North Fowler (of “Handbook” fame) has 
contributed the section on the Erechtheum sculptures. Perforce, 
it is little more than a catalogue ; for unfortunately the Erechtheum 
sculptors’ maddening trick of pinning little white figures in the 
half-round upon the continuous black background of the frieze 
has destroyed all hope of ever putting the fragments back into 
their proper place and order. And the soberly descriptive ideals of 
the editors have not countenanced that interesting, but speculative, 
study of the famous Caryatid maidens, which German science 
would probably have substituted for the six brief pages of unob- 
jectionable text. 

Mr. Caskey of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts comments on 
the inscriptions. He is an adept of long standing, and splendidly 
acquits his task. Not everyone will find these building accounts 
of interest; but those who have yielded to their fascination will 
find Mr. Caskey’s 146 quarto pages exactly adequate to his task. 


In the remaining 159 pages of this monumental monograph, 
Dr. James M. Paton (who bore the brunt-of the general editorial 
work for his collaborators) gives a careful resumé of the history 
of the building not merely ab ovo, but even ante gallinam. This 
is the section to which most reviewers have given the flattering 
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attention of their dissatisfaction. But the fault is scarcely with 
Dr. Paton. He tries to present an account uncolored by specula- 
tion or theory; but scarcely anyone else has ever worked under 
the kindly shadows of the Maidens without becoming partisan. 
Thus, Dérpfeld would put the building through a mirror and, 
with that smilingly persuasive charm of his which still char- 
acterizes his Saturday afternoon lectures on the Acropolis, emerge 
with a marvelous “original plan.’”’ Dorpfeld has reviewed Paton 
unfavorably. Holland, Elderkin, Petersen, Korte, Wilhelm, 
Buschor — I am only just beginning the catalogue of those who 
have had clear and categoric ideas about the Erechtheum. Not one 
of all the list (I venture) would quite approve of Paton’s handling 
of his task; but I, who never held an Erechtheum theory in my 
life, think that Paton has done a difficult job extremely well. 


For years the pious have been wending to Eleusis. Off and on 
for nearly fifty years the Greeks have been digging at the site. 
Philios began, long ago; today, the head of the Greek archaeolog- 
ical service, Kourouniotis, is carrying on the work; in the inter- 
vals there have been lapses and pauses. But only now has a general 
work * appeared. Let us not call it a definitive work, for there 
is still digging to do in Eleusis, and even more studying and 
arguing over what has been dug. Unlike the Erechtheum book, 
this is not a final descriptive work of observation and record. It 
is colored with very definite theories, which their author would 
call discoveries and his adversaries might challenge as unwar- 
ranted inferences. But the demarcation between fact and inference 
is strictly observed, and one could deny many of Noack’s results 
and still use his work as the one great and reliable source of 
information about this most fascinating of sanctuaries. 

The ordinary classical scholar perforce has depended for his 
information about Eleusis upon Dérpfeld’s polychrome plan made 
for Philios and reproduced in Frazer’s Pausanias. All this, excel- 
lent for its day, passes definitely into the discard with the publica- 
tion of the new magnum opus. 


2F. Noack, Eleusis; Die Baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des Heiligtums: 
Berlin, de Gruyter (1927). Pp. 334 with 112 illustrations; album with 43 plates. 
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Noack’s most striking contribution to the study of the Eleusin- 
ian Hall of Mysteries is his elaboration of a grandiose project by 
the architect of the Parthenon, Ictinus, which was doomed like 
other Periclean projects to postponement at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War and later to complete abandonment and fail- 
ure. Noack even ventures on sketches in restoration of this hall 
of Ictinus. 

A very moving final chapter discusses the implications of all 
these elaborate architectural studies as they bear on the ceremonies 
of the mysteries. Noack differs considerably from such writers as 
Diels and Rohde, over whom he has, however, the advantage of 
arguing concretely about an actual building clearly in his mind. 


I have reserved for the last the work which personally I admire 
most of the three, for its brilliance of result, its mastery of 
archaeological method, and its most unconscionable patience and 
persistence. 

Between 1905 and 1912 Adolf Schulten, now professor of 
ancient history in the University of Erlangen in Bavaria, devoted 
himself to digging on a bleak Spanish upland near the headwaters 
of the Duro. His results have kept him occupied ever since. When, 
in 1930, the one still missing volume of Numantia appears, its 
author will be justified in resting from a scholar’s lifetime of 
labor in the satisfaction of a gigantic task well accomplished: 
Numantia and Schulten will henceforth be inseparable names. 

It was just at the outbreak of the war that Volume I was pub- 
lished. Its reviewers’ breath was rather taken away by the epic 
sweep which made of this 400 page quarto a mere prelude to the 
true publication of Numantia; for not Numantia itself, but the 
Celtiberians (their origin, their type and kind, their history, and 
their extinction) here filled the stage. Then, with the European 
War, came silence; and not until recently have the presses turned 
again. Numantia IJ] came out in 1927; Numantia IV appeared 
late this year; Numantia I] is promised for the year to come. 
And therewith the great work will be finished; and those whose 
libraries have a hundred dollars to spend, will spend them well and 
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without regret upon more than 1300 pages of text, more than 200 
full-page plates, and more than 100 maps and large plans. 

It took Rome twenty years, and more than a hundred thousand 
men, to destroy the Celtiberian stronghold of Numantia. Nobilior, 
the Consul, failed lamentably in 153 B.c. Claudius Marcellus 
fared no better in the following year. Galba, Vetilius, Claudius, 
Metellus, Pompey, and Mancinus used up fourteen years and 
thousands of legionaries. And when in 134 the great Scipio ar- 
rived upon the scene, he dared not risk another open attack but 
hemmed the little hill town round with five miles of walls, with 
towers and stockades and river barriers, and completed the work 
with five forts and two great encampments for his 60,000 troops. 

All of this has been found again by Schulten. In the plates and 
plans of Numantia III is everything that Polybius saw (and more 
than Appian later described) when Scipio held his ring around 
the doomed town and waited for famine and despair to do their 
work. In Numantia lV are published the five camps that lie some 
four miles to the east, one in which Cato whiled in 195, one 
whence Nobilior sallied to disaster in 153, and two which saw the 
great Pompey when he was warring in 75 against the last great 
Iberian rebel, Sertorius. And when Numantia I] appears, we shall 
see the Iberian town itself, which confronted these hostile en- 
campments so courageously and for so long a time successfully. 

Throughout, the moving energy has been Schulten. But this 
would not be a great German scientific publication if a corps of 
specialists had not also contributed. General Lammerer was chief 
topographer, Major von Groller has published the arms and 
weapons, Koenen the pottery, Haeberlin the coins; and there are 
ten other names upon the title-pages, an earnest that Schulten 
wished his work well done. We can only say that neither Caesar 
nor Alexander has had such archaeological commentation. One 
may point out, of course, that Schulten was well advised in choos- 
ing a site and a campaign which he could so exhaustively elu- 
cidate ; but rather than compliment Schulten on Scipio, I am in- 
clined to deem Scipio fortunate in Schulten. 
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Not long ago I was told by a well-known educator, in so many 
words, that the Philological Association was dead. I am not 
presumptuous enough to think I could correct this statement in 
a presidential address. It might help, perhaps, if 1 produced some 
philological sensation —if I told the world, for example, who 
wrote Homer, where Ithaca was located, what the Etruscans 
were, how the Romans read their poetry, or how much of Vergil 
was written by Ovid. But had you expected an attempt of this 
kind, you would now be outside chatting — the favorite philo- 
logical method of hearing papers. Philology has so completely 
forgotten how the Sophists rocked her cradle that she abhors — 
not advertising only but anything that looks like it. This can 
be carried too far. I dislike as much as anybody the sophistical 
methods of up-to-date advertising; but we are doing something 
for people, and it would be well if they knew what it was. “Odi 
profanum volgus” is a bad motto for an endowment campaign. 
At any rate, if I should intimate that at least a small part of my 
purpose was to show how classical philology can help make home 
happy, I trust you will not throw anything at me. 

Of course we can seldom make really good copy. We are not 
like a crew sailing the seas or skies on a voyage of discovery. 
We are a force of workmen patching up bit by bit the glorious 
but badly shattered vase of classical antiquity. The job proceeds 
by the addition of microscopic fragments, no one of which makes 
by itself any startling, or even noticeable, change. But the vase 
is a «tha eis det. ‘There is no other like it, and our work on it 


1 Read as the Presidential Address before the American Philological Asso- 
ciation in New York City, December 28, 1928. 
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substantially, though gradually, changes its appearance and 
deepens the joy and inspiration it brings the human spirit. How 
different it looks now from what it was half a century ago! And 
how different it will look when the Association celebrates its 
hundredth anniversary. Viewed through the small segment of 
our bifocals the work seems like the dull and patient drudgery 
of ants; seen through the distance glass it is veritable magic. 

The task is a huge one. And the work is now going on through- 
out the scholarly world with magnificent persistence, enthusiasm, 
and effect. In spite of war and in spite of attacks on classical 
education, the scientific study of the field continues more than 
ever. The last three numbers of the Bibliotheca average twenty 
per cent larger than the three numbers just before the War. The 
whole philological hive is on the move. Activity has noticeably 
increased in our own country, where existing media of publica- 
tion, though more extensive than before, are hardly adequate 
for the total production. The Philological Association is now a 
thousand strong; and the program of its annual meeting is some- 
times so crowded with papers that the Secretary fears physical 
violence from the large number obliged to appear “by title.” A\l- 
together there is distinct cause for rejoicing at this sixtieth 
funeral of a dead society. 

The fight of the classics for a place in education has had its 
effect on scholarship. This is not the place to go into the fight 
round by round, but one of the maneuvers on the classical side 
has been the publication of man’s cultural debt to the Greek and 
Roman peoples. This has stimulated research — there has been 
increased desire and increased effort really to find out what the 
legacy of Greece and Rome consisted in. And it is about this 
phase of classical scholarship — or rather about a part of it — 
that I propose to speak. 

Instead of preparing ourselves for burial, we have been pro- 
ducing offspring. Ten years ago, in the Table of Contents of the 
Bibliotheca, there appeared an inconspicuous subsection called 
Nachleben der Antike; and three years later Nachleben was pro- 
moted to a section by itself. It was like the birth of a new mem- 
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ber of the family. Not that I assign to the Bibliotheca all the 
obstetric rights of our field; but the appearance of Nachleben in 
this prominent position is fairly symptomatic — the youngster 
has grown until it requires separate handling. I do not like its 
German name. It is good enough for the propagandist; but in 
the hands of the scholar the field grows larger than Nachleben 
implies. For the scholar is concerned not simply with the in- 
fluence of Greece and Rome on following periods, though the 
emphasis is naturally laid there, but also with the impression they 
made on nations of their own time — the whole matter, in short, 
of the diffusion of civilized accomplishments from Greek and 
Roman centers to the rest of the world, both contemporary and 
later. Nothing less than this is the latest accession to the terri- 
tory of classical philology. I can think of no name that covers 
the ground so well as the uninteresting “Classical Influence.” 
But no sooner have these words taken wings than we hear the 
cry, “You're off your beat.’’ We have heard it before from the 
department of history when it aimed to seize the Greek and Ro- 
man history we had always taught; from the department of 
English when we offered courses in translated Greek and Roman 
literature; from the philosophy department when we thought 
Greek philosophy was part of our field; from the department of 
art when we believed we were nearest the Greek sources. And 
we are beginning to wonder when general linguistics will enjoin 
us from teaching Greek and Latin grammar, comparative litera- 
ture insist that the literature of Greece and Rome is its domain, 
while archaeology and religion grow equally militant. All this 
objection, I realize, has mainly to do with the curriculum. Like 
the Athenians of Socrates’ time, the university crowd does not 
care so much what we think about until we commence to teach 
it. Nevertheless, the quarrel raises the question whether after 
all the study of classical influence is a legitimate part of our prov- 
ince. Classical philology already lies across the path of a dozen 
other branches of science; yet, not content with this, she now 
proposes to run a longitudinal section through the greater part 
of man’s career. Is not this anthropology, history, sociology 
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rather than philology? There is no nice method of settling such 
a question. One cannot resort to mathematical formula or chemi- 
cal reaction; and the League of Nations is not yet strong enough 
to settle a dispute between philology and anthropology. ‘The 
sciences are not like animals in a zoological garden, nicely caged 
off, but like carnivora in the jungle, roaming each other’s pre- 
serves, now helping, now eating each other, as the case may be. 
However, to shorten a long story, the right of the classical philol- 
ogist to the territory in question is assured, it seems to me, by 
his command of the ancient sources. Whatever has to do with 
classical civilization rests mainly on the proper reconstruction 
and interpretation of texts, which are the stock in trade of the 
philologist. About a century and a half ago, classical philology, 
led by Wolf and Boeckh, showed her expansive power by annex- 
ing her Bosnia and Herzegovina in the shape of classical history 
and civilization. This extension of the field was inevitable, just 
because of the close connection between the interpretation of 
texts and the facts of ancient life. Nothing was wrenched there- 
by except the name “philology”; and not more so than many a 
name is wrenched by developing conditions. What harm then 
if the old name is now stretched a bit further? In any case, 
whoever seriously dislikes this wrench can always call the field 
“Classics” —a cousin to Semitics. The task of the classical 
philologist, said Wolf, was to write a biography of Greece and 
Rome; and no biography is complete without a final chapter set- 
ting forth the influence of the subject and his significance in the 
march of life. By whatever name you call him or call his field, 
the classical philologist, having reconstructed the total life of 
Greece and Rome, will not have completed his task or measured 
up to his calling, until he reconstructs the ramifications of that 
life throughout the world and sets forth its value for the present 
and for future generations. 

Thirty years ago I heard Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll preach 
what he called his “Thanksgiving Sermon.” He sketched the 
amazing progress of the human animal from next to nothing up 
to the comfortable and interesting life we now enjoy. ‘For all 
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this,” he said, “we'll thank the great men, who, in various times 
and places, have initiated the upward steps.” My sermon is 
similar, with nations instead of individuals. Whom shall we 
thank for the introduction of metal into human use, for the in- 
vention of writing, of navigation, of literature, democracy, phil- 
osophy, science, harmony, and other essentials of progress? Is 
it too sentimental to recognize our debt to the nations that pro- 
duced or fundamentally promoted these blessings, rendering to 
Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, Italy, and the rest what is their due? 
This is the only type of gratitude not treated by the Secretary 
of the Philological Association in his published works, and no 
doubt he has it up his sleeve. Perhaps he will agree with Mr. 
Wells that such a sense of indebtedness might do something 
toward promoting a real brotherhood of man. 

What the nations did for us is all part of one great move- 
ment — the climb of the genus homo up the hard ladder of better 
living, the grandest and most inspiring phenomenon the old 
world’s crust has ever seen. The contributions of individual na- 
tions to this ascent are something we now know only in part; 
much research is needed to cover the field even reasonably well. 
And I need not rave over the fascination offered to normal hu- 
man minds by this effort to analyze the blend of influences that 
have gone into the command of human life. It would be ecstasy, 
I fear, to talk about the “chemistry of civilization,” but the idea 
is not wholly vain. Here lies the very core of a rational study of 
the past. And for the layman, if time compels him to abridge his 
knowledge of antiquity, what should we rather emphasize than 
those developments that have left their mark on later ages? I 
believe the President is the only person allowed to refer to peda- 
gogy at our meetings, and I am now suggesting that the study 
of classical influence has a distinct pedagogical value. A well- 
known scholar has recently put this point of view into a popular 
article entitled, “How Did We Get this Way?” and if we did 
nothing but arouse the student’s curiosity in this direction, a 
thing of real importance would have been accomplished. 

It is particularly the Greek element in human life that this pa- 
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per is interested in. Loose notions still circulate about it. Even 
yet some of our well-meaning friends quote the remark of Sir 
Henry Maine, “Nothing moves in the world that is not Greek in 
its origin” ; and we wonder if they ever heard of Egypt or Pales- 
tine. There have been plenty of errors, we all know, in the oppo- 
site direction. What I am speaking about is scholarly effort to 
get the thing right, the effort of research to put on a substantial 
basis our estimate of Greece’s contribution to the habits, tastes, 
and conditions of men. It is time for a Jahresbericht of this field, 
but you need not fear an attempt to inflict it on you at this mo- 
ment. The time I have, to say nothing of my personal limitations, 
will confine my remarks to certain miscellaneous tendencies, pos- 
sibilities, and problems. 

I need hardly say that when I speak of Greeks I mean that 
“splendid race of hybrids,” as it has been called, produced in the 
Aegean basin, during the second millennium B. c., by fusion of 
natives with invaders from the North. How the elements were 
mixed in them, to what degree they were Northerners, to what 
degree Aegeans, is a matter of theory. There is some formidable 
authority for the belief that except for language the Aegean ele- 
ment was dominant; in fact heterodoxy goes so far as to hold 
that even the Greek language was Aegean. It is an interesting 
situation. While the crowd outside is yelling, “Why is Greek?” 
the Hellenist in his study bends over the problem, “/l’hat was 
Greek and who were the Greeks?” Nevertheless, the racial ques- 
tion is of minor importance for our present purpose. Plainly 
the fusion of races was followed by the distinct phase of civiliza- 
tion we call Greek, and it is the new elements of that phase with 
which we are concerned. 

In order to estimate these elements — the strictly Greek con- 
tributions to society — we cannot dodge the task of finding out 
what the Greeks started with, what they borrowed from other 
civilizations. ‘To explain everything as a miracle of Greek genius 
has long since gone out of style. With students of human civili- 


zation the words “continuity” and “diffusion” now loom large. 
Everywhere in history the sphere of pure genius is reduced to 
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the utmost, originality is grudgingly admitted, and borrowing 
suspected and looked for. Greece is no exception. All the a 
priori signposts warn us to look for early Greek debts to older 
nations wherever possible. For a long time a good deal has been 
said and something known, in a desultory way, about these for- 
eign influences. I pass that by, and speak of more recent and 
more important work. Within a few years scholars have given 
us detailed studies purporting to show that Athena and the 
other chief gods of Greece, excepting Zeus, were Minoan, that 
Geometric art starts on a Minoan basis, that not simply a few 
words of Greek but a considerable body of them from all spheres 
of life are of Minoan origin, and that the beginning of Greek 
philosophy was stimulated in a substantial way by Egypt. Even 
Homer, so Evans has suggested, may embody “an earlier 
Minoan epic taken over into Greek,” and fragments of the na- 
tional epic of Babylonia found among the Hittites forbid scoff- 
ing at the claim that this epic may have contributed something 
to that of Greece; while Egypt, with the importance of her grain 
trade newly emphasized by the Hittite texts, cannot be finally 
counted out as a possible influence on the earliest literature of the 
Aegean basin. Among civilizations from which Greece might 
have borrowed it is the Minoan, naturally enough, on which 
attention is now chiefly focused; and of the various sides of life 
in which influence might have been exerted it is religion for 
which most has recently been done. By no means all the claims 
can be put down as proved —and in particular the dependence 
of Geometric art on Minoan has been strongly denied — but we 
must make considerable allowance for possibilities until further 
excavation and the decipherment of languages put us on firm 
ground. 

Still, this is no reason for postponing our flight down the ages 
in pursuit of the tracks of Greece. Suppose Homer did learn a 
great deal from a Minoan or Babylonian epic, we could not 


modify by much the superlatives we have been using to describe 
the world’s debt to Greek literature. The case of philosophy is 
similar. At the utmost the situation in literature and philosophy 
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can never leave Greece with less originality than in sculpture, 
where she not only did not make the first statue but plainly im- 
itated others in her early attempts. Originality is a relative mat- 
ter, and it is not necessary to invent the universe in order to show 
a superlative degree of it. hough the very beginnings are ob- 
scure or show borrowing, the grandest steps are taken by the 
Greeks in plain sight; and the life open to the intelligent man 
after they did their work was different toto caelo from the best 
there was before their time. They not only created the age of 
intellectual discovery, but also the age of letters — by which I 
mean that level of human development where written language 
is used not only by kings and scribes but by laymen, to persuade, 
to move, and to entertain. No excavation will change the fact 
that the Greeks taught the human race what language could do 
in life, that they exploited its possibilities as a means of attain- 
ing the highest ends of civilized existence. Furthermore, they 
introduced general education on intellectual and aesthetic lines, 
far from universal, to be sure, but shared in by large numbers, 
together with widespread activity along these lines — the culti- 
vation of man’s nature where the deepest satisfaction is found. 
In government and law as well, where they are always under- 
rated and sometimes forgotten, they showed a creative power as 
astonishing, it seems to me, as in literature, art, and philosophy. 
How did they do it? I should not dare give you a complete 
answer to this question, even if I thought I had one. But two of 
the elements mixed in them are clear — boldness in pioneering, 
and the tendency, if I may put it crudely, to “get down to facts.” 
By the latter I mean their innate leaning not simply toward what 
is true in the usual sense, but toward that which strikes the 
healthy mind as within its associations — the natural, plausible, 
sane, as opposed to what is abnormal, extravagant, and bizarre. 
This is no new thought, but it will stand emphasis. In literature 
Greece invented the types that appeal at once to normal human 
experience, and developed them in ways that find immediate asso- 
ciation in the thoughts and feelings of normal men. Her sculp- 
ture attained correct anatomy, her painting correct perspective, 
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her architecture proportions that fit the normal habits of the 
human mind. In philosophy she went after natural laws. In 
government she squarely, even if not always successfully, faced 
existing conditions. No people had to the same degree kept its 
eyes on actual objects, actual feelings, actual events, and steered 
its life with reference to these. In a world that easily runs to 
superstition, tradition, and exaggeration, this trait is fundamen- 
tal to sound progress. 

In our recent literature the flow of books on classical influence 
has been a distinct feature —- Legacies, Debts, Achievements, 
Heritages, Missions, Survivals, Erben, Nachleben, and Doings 
for Modern Civilization. A large proportion of these books are 
of great interest and value, doing what they set out to do and 
what distinctly needed doing. None of them, however, gives or 
pretends to give a real history of Greek influence among men. 
For the most part they are frankly popular and propagandist ; 
and in many cases, naturally enough, they treat classical in- 
fluence without distinguishing Greek and Roman elements. Mov- 
ing at first on the level of antiquity, with a condensed account of 
classical achievement, they are liable to go into a nose dive and 
land rather suddenly on the ground of modern times, pointing out 
present-day survivals but allowing us only an imperfect view 
of the course of classical influence during the intervening space. 

Another tendency of theirs is what I may call the vertical 
method. One element of Greek civilization — architecture, for in- 
stance — is taken by itself, and the survivals of it pointed out; 
then another element — say medicine; and so on with a suc- 
cession of slices through history. I fully realize the usefulness, 
in fact the necessity, of this vertical method in most cases; but no 
one knows better than the authors of these books that it can give 
but a scrappy impression of the sum total of Greek influence and 
its historical movement. A real organization of the subject must 
proceed horizontally, treating period by period the whole range 
of Greek accomplishment as far as it becomes or remains a part 
of man’s civilized estate. We want to know where and how 
Greek influence was working before Alexander, then what it did 
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successively in the Hellenistic Period, the Roman Period, the 
Middle Ages, and Modern ‘Times, following its stream as it 
swells, narrows, branches, and swells again throughout man’s 
career. 

Much material for such a study still remains to be dug out of 
the ground or made available from existing sources, and the 
material we already have largely awaits organization. There is 
a vein of doctoral dissertations here. At present the nearest ap- 
proach to an introduction to the subject is the book published in 
1914 by a group of Frenchmen under the title L’Hellénisation du 
Monde Antique. But this is a series of lectures for students; it 
could not be expected to show depth; and it comes down only 
through the Roman Period. The Legacy of the Ancient lV orld 
is a popular summary, which, though generally stimulating, does 
scant justice to the ramifications of Greek culture in the earlier 
periods. Von Bissing’s German primer, Das Griechentum und 
Seine Weltmission, is as good a primer as one could want, but 
nevertheless a primer; and like the French work it stops with 
the Roman Period. By taking these three * books together one 
might get a notion of the subject approximately suited to the 
capacity of the college senior. ‘The general histories are relatively 
small help. 

The influence of the Greeks on other peoples east and west 
begins about 700 B. c.; and he who starts with Alexander, as is 
often the case, leapfrogs four centuries. What was the superior 
life of Greece doing by way of peaceful penetration before her 
armies conquered the Eastern World? ‘To answer this we have 
as yet not even an important collection of material for most of 
the territory in question. In South Russia and Spain we are well 
off, but that is only a beginning. I realize that to a large degree 
the gleanings must be scanty until excavation has gone further; 
but fragments usually act like olives on the philological appetite, 


2 Cf. A. Reinach and others, L’Hellénisation du Monde Antique: Paris, Alcan 
(1914); W. G. de Burgh, The Legacy of the Ancient World: New York, 
Macmillan Co. (1926); and Fr. W. Freiherr von Bissing, Das Griechentum 
und Seine Weltmission: Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer (1921). 
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and more could be made out of the scanty gleanings already at 
hand. 

In Asia Minor, for example, we should like to know what the 
barbari were already getting from their contacts with Greece. 
There is more here than is usually suspected. In an unpublished 
paper which I once read to the Philological Association I called 
attention to the prominence of Lycia as an example of Helleniza- 
tion in Asia Minor before Alexander appeared there. The monu- 
ments of this region show the conquest of native ways and con- 
ceptions by those of Greece in architecture, sculpture, coinage, 
and to a large extent in language, and the substitution of Greek 
methods, ideals, and speech for Lycian —a situation for which 
there are few parallels in the sphere of cultural transfer. 

And then Italy. Greek colonization in Italian lands affected 
world civilization more than any similar movement except the 
British colonization of modern times. How far is the influence 
of it seen in the Pre-Alexandrian Period, especially in Rome? 
Of particular interest, to me at least, is the effect on Roman law 
and government. I am not thinking primarily of the Twelve 
Tables, where important tracks of Greece are plain to anything 
but extravagant scepticism. What we now know about early 
cultural transfer in the Mediterranean basin, and_ particularly 
about early Greek contacts with Italian tribes, leads us to go 
further. The Romans, like other Italians, did away with mon- 
archy. This had already been done in Greece — for the first time 
in human history — and the Italians knew the Greeks had done 
it. After the monarchy Rome limited the power of her chief ex- 
ecutive by electing him for one year and by giving him a col- 
league. These unusual measures had first been taken by the 
Greeks. And one need not be much of a diffusionist to look for 
Greek influence here instead of assuming that the Romans in- 
dependently hit on major political devices already begun by a 
more developed people with whom they were in contact. In the 
the time of Scaevola, Pa- 





last stages of Roman jurisprudence 


pinian, and Ulpian — we see plainly what Greeks did. In the 
early stages Rome’s debt to Greece may never be adequately 
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measured unless we discover more about the laws and constitu- 
tions of Magna Graecia in the first two centuries of her history; 
but there is already reason to suspect that this debt was really 
deep, and to keep looking for detailed evidence of it. 

In following the track of Greek influence one frequently meets 
and uses the term “Hellenization,” and is liable to create false 
impressions by it. When one reads in books about it, at least for 
the earlier periods, he is mostly informed of trade routes, com- 
mercial relations, military contacts, founding of colonies, Greek 
objects — especially vases— found abroad, about foreigners 
speaking Greek, marrying Greek wives, taking Greek concubines 
or eunuchs, and employing Greeks as artists or otherwise, none 
of which really proves much except that the conditions of Greek 
influence were present. If I learn to speak French, for example, 
how much am I Gallicized? Not a great deal, until I reach the 
point where French is the language I habitually think and speak 
in. The finding of a sixth-century Attic vase at Gordium in 
Phrygia has no deeper cultural significance than the presence of 
French works of art in New York or American purchase of 
woman’s clothing in Paris. Writers on Hellenization have re- 
sorted to inference here in many cases, then forgotten that it was 
inference, and so magnified the extent and depth of the Helleniz- 
ing movement. 

The next epoch, the Hellenistic Period, is our chief hunting 
ground. Some have recently urged that this period be extended 
so as to cover the entire eight centuries or so from Alexander to 
the beginning of the Middle Ages; and there is certainly nothing 
more characteristic of these eight centuries than the spread of 
Greek culture. But I see no prospect that such an extension will 
be generally adopted, and the advantage of the change does not 
justify the confusion that would result from trying to make it. 
I shall therefore take the period as ending with the conquest of 
Egypt by Augustus. 

In estimating the cultural effects of Alexander’s conquests on 
the Orient we have become more modest. In most of the East 
his colonies and those of his successors were only oases. To 
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be sure they brought Greek life under the noses of a good many 
barbari; and we can let our imagination run as to the interest of 
these Asiatics in the Greek gymnasiums, stadiums, theaters, and 
stoas, in Greek books, statues, paintings, and other works of 
art. But we get little support from the facts, as far as the great 
bulk of the territory goes. The Hellenistic rulers led the Oriental 
horse to water, but he did not drink deep. Cumont’s recent ex- 
cavations at Dura-Europus, a colony on the Euphrates, have 
shown the Orientalization of Greeks rather than the Helleniza- 
tion of Orientals. The Greek contracts of Avroman in Turkes- 
tan, made by men with Iranian names, are not enough to general- 
ize upon. We want more excavation of settlements that were not 
Greek, in order to show just what the spread of Greek culture 
amounted to; but there is every reason to expect that we shall 
find it on the whole sporadic and superficial. Even in Egypt, 
where information is abundant, we see no great Hellenization of 
natives apart from intermarriage, and the most striking effects 
are found among the Jews rather than the Egyptians. In any 
case we face the brute fact that at the beginning of the Christian 
Era intense Hellenization did not extend far from the shores of 
the Aegean and the Mediterranean. We fail to find anything ap- 
proaching, in depth and extent, the results of Greek contact with 
the Occident. 

I see no adequate reason for the belief that the conquests of 
Alexander were the thing which made Greek influence a major 
force in the world. It was the Hellenization of Rome that did 
this; and her Hellenization would have taken place without the 
Macedonian expansion. I do not believe it can be maintained that 
the influence of Alexandria, important though it became, was 
a necessary or determining factor. Alexander does touch the mod- 
ern world, but he does it partly through Christianity, which was 
largely molded in the regions he most permanently Hellenized, 
and partly through the Arabs, in so far as they introduced into 
Europe elements of Greek culture which he brought within their 
reach. We shall watch the excavations for further light on the 
Orient, but the significant trail runs in the West. 
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Here we have the supreme exercise of Hellenic influence. The 
progressive effect of Greek life on Rome is certainly one of the 
outstanding phenomena in the history of human development. 
The cultural rub of those two peoples lacks, to be sure, the spec- 
tacular features of some other crises, where the future style of 
human life seemed to hang on a single battle — Salamis, for in- 
stance, or Tours; yet if Rome had not had the capacity — the 
cultural threshold, as anthropologists would say —to absorb 
Greek attainments, the result would have been in the highest 
degree momentous. Can it be soberly claimed that the Christiani- 
zation of the Roman realm, to which so much attention has been 
paid, is more important for the world’s advancement than its 
Hellenization? Yet we are still waiting for a monograph which 
fully and thoroughly treats the latter movement, setting forth 
its history and defining its depth and extent. Colin’s Rome et la 
Gréce deals with only half a century and is two-thirds devoted to 
political events rather than cultural acquisitions. Beloch’s new 
history has hardly helped at all. And it is significant that some 
German writers refer to the opening pages of Leo’s Geschichte 
der Romischen Literatur as the best general account.* 

It seems impossible that a great people could have appropriated 
the civilization of another more completely than the Romans 
appropriated that of Greece. It is now a truism to say that Rome 
became a Hellenistic city in education, letters, art, and philosophy, 
though the formula needs much definition. We sometimes act as 
though we pitied Rome for it, instead of recognizing her good 
sense and her ability to tell progress when she saw it. In view 
of the Germanization of American classical scholarship this Asso- 
ciation is certainly not the place to throw any stones at her. 
Cato and the Roman fundamentalists would have lost mankind 

3 The works mentioned in this and the next two paragraphs are: G. Colin, 
Rome et la Gréce de 200 & 146 avant Jesus-Christ: Paris, Fontemoing (1905) ; 
F. Leo, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, Vol. 1: Berlin, Weidmann (1913) ; 
E. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus: Berlin, Weidmann (1922); R. Reitzen- 
stein, Das Rédmische in Cicero und Horas: Leipzig, Teubner (1926); and P. 
Wendland, Die Hellenistisch-Rémische Kultur in Ihren Beziehungen su Juden- 
tum und Christentum; Die Urchristlichen Literaturformen? ; Tiibingen, Mohr 


(1912). 
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its finest acquisitions. It is by no means axiomatic, though we 
seem inclined to assume it, that a highly imitative thing is a 
poor one. If, for example, we knew as little about Vergil’s pre- 
decessors as we know about Homer’s, would not even the Ger- 
mans be exhausting language in praise of the Aencid? Latin 
literature, whatever the percentage of its purity, is one of the 
half-dozen great literatures of the world. And in general, studies 
like Fraenkel’s Plautinisches im Plautus, and Reitzenstein’s simi- 
lar work for Cicero and Horace, remind the student of Greek 
influence that the Roman element in Rome must be conscientious- 
ly sought out in all branches of life. 

We move on, far too rapidly, along the tracks of the Greeks, 
and see their influence spread by Roman power and example to 
the outlying districts of the Empire, especially in Europe — an- 
other movement fraught with importance for the world’s future. 
Here, too, much will come from future excavation, and what we 
now have still awaits comprehensive treatment. But it is plain, 
as you all know, that the resulting Hellenization in Europe was 
more lasting and far-reaching than that of the Orient, even though 
for the most part it came indirectly through Roman life and is 
often slighted in the term “Romanization.” I leave it here, with 
this unjustly brief reference, for a less important phenomenon, 
but one more discussed than any other phase of our subject, Hel- 
lenic influence on Christianity. We grow a bit weary of the re- 
peated accounts of this topic, ranging in value up to Wendland’s 
standard work, Die Hellenistisch-Rdmische Kultur in Ihren 
Besiechungen su Judentum und Christentum. But much has been 
accomplished. Notwithstanding the danger of heresy, and the 
failure even of some scholars to approach the matter with Pla- 
tonic impartiality, the deepest crevices of Christian faith and or- 
ganization have recently been pried into; and willingness to admit 
Hellenic elements there, even in ecclesiastical circles, is most 
strikingly summed up in Dean Inge’s remark, “The Christian 


Church was the last great creative achievement of the classical 
culture.” It is going too far to say with Zielinski, “The Pagan 
Religion is the real Old Testament of Christianity,” but only 
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reverence for tradition can obscure the considerable truth even in 
that dictum. To be sure, the early Christians themselves would 
not have admitted these things; and it is a debatable question 
whether the Church did more to reduce or to promote the gen- 


‘ eral Hellenization of human life. She combatted it, yet preserved 


its remnants through the Dark Ages. Her fundamental hostility 
toward much of what Greece stood for weakened the hold of 
Hellenic culture on the world in the closing centuries of antiquity. 
And it was irony that in order to prevail she had to borrow from 
her Hellenic adversary, and that these borrowings ultimately 
helped that adversary to full life again, with results to the Church 
herself of which the entire scope cannot yet be foreseen. 

If we follow Socrates’ advice and keep talking, we may agree 
some day as to the reason why the Hellenistic civilization of the 
Roman Empire declined and fell. To discuss it now would be to 
give you a list of theories, ending with a clash of Spenglerites 
and anti-Spenglerites. But you all know the resulting situation, 
and how it obscured the intellectual interests of which Greece had 
shown men capable. To ferret out what remained of these in- 
terests and fully estimate the significance of the fragments, is 
the task that falls to the Hellenist at this point. The recent 
growth of interest in that task is shown by the two reviews which 
have appeared during the present decade in Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht * on literature dealing with the transition from Antiquity 
to the Middle Ages. And it has for some time been old-fashioned 
to talk about the beginning of the Mediaeval Period as though 
it represented a complete break with the past. 

The formation of the Mediaeval Academy of America was an 
event of much importance for our present subject, marking as it 
did a flood of interest in the Middle Ages, and a prospect of 
more thorough acquaintance with them. There will be trouble 
enough at best. When intellectual life revived, how much did 
Greek influence, either directly or indirectly, have to do with it? 
I am speaking now not of the great humanistic Renaissance, but 


4 Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 
CLxxxIv (1920), 1-90 and ccxur (1927), 41-168. 
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of the first awakening — the minor renaissances, if we can en- 
dure such a name. To isolate and to weigh the Hellenic elements 
here, from out the mixed mass of Roman, Arabic, Jewish, and 
Germanic, is a feat of chemical analysis that needs all the 
mediaeval enthusiasm now in evidence. But the Hellenic ele- 
ment has recently been gaining in recognition, and there is better 
understanding of the channels through which it came. More 
should be made of it, however, where we get it indirectly through 
Roman or Arabic work which was itself produced under Greek 
inspiration. I am not ready to give up the belief, for example, 
that the scientific spirit of the late Middle Ages was fundamen- 
tally due to Greece. Though it resembled the Greek spirit, says 
H. O. Taylor, it did not spring from any classical stimulus. This 
is hard to believe. A dozen years ago I heard a distinguished 
mediaevalist give Adelard of Bath as an example of what the 
classical heritage did not do. But is there not ample reason for 
thinking that Adelard was made by Arabic influence which was 
at bottom a Greek thing? At any rate we are far from the beliei 
that the intellectual waves of the Middle Ages could have been 
due simply to the developing energy of the Germanic peoples — 
could have happened if the Germans had stayed in their northern 
homes or if the human race had never climbed above the Egyp- 
tian level. 

When one has come this far, he is likely to want a restatement 
of Greek influence in the Renaissance. But the principal features 
have long been substantially determined, and I shall mention only 
one thing. I see little point in emphasizing the idea that it was 
a Latin Renaissance. Just because the relation of Greek civiliza- 
tion to Roman was not then fully understood, or because things 
Greek were not fully revived, is no adequate reason. In restoring 
Roman life, apart from its legal aspects, men were in the nature 
of the case restoring the Hellenic level of civilization, however 
little this was recognized at the time. And surely the direct re- 
vival of Hellenic elements, as far as it went, was a most striking 
feature of the movement. The reading of Greek, the search for 
Greek texts, the introduction of the study of Greek into the uni- 
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versities and then into the lower schools, the influence of Plato 
on the thought of the time, the ruthless pursuit of truth wherever 
it led, are passed over too lightly in the term “Latin Renaissance.” 
Greek living was indirectly restored much further than men 
knew. 

However, if Greece failed to come fully into her own at this 
time, she did so, and more than did so, in the wave of Greek en- 
thusiasm that marked the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. For it was not enough that her true place in the de- 
velopment of ancient culture was then made clear or that her 
literature and art gained the attention their merit deserved. The 
movement went right on to assume something like the propor- 
tions of a craze — all the way down to the Greek dress of French 
ladies under the Directory. Greece and the Greeks were highly 
idealized. They were the models of genius, good taste, joyous- 
ness of life —the very Aethiopians of the world. Faults were 
lost sight of. It was so hard to imagine them in Homer, for ex- 
ample, that inconsistencies and unevennesses in the /liad and 
Odyssey could be explained only by plural authorship. Latin 
works of literature were extravagantly depreciated by compari- 
son with Greek — witness the outrageous contempt expressed 
in England and Germany for Vergil’s Aeneid. Something of 
Greek sanity was surely lacking in this period of devotion to 
Greece. 

But the frenzy has gone now. More thorough study of all 
periods of Greek history, more thorough study of everything 
Greek from the historical standpoint, and of Greece in the frame- 
work of other ancient history, has taught us to take into account 
the limitations of the Greeks along with their abilities, to treat 
them as real men instead of supermen. And this has made our 
study of them more human, and made them, to me at least, more 
interesting. In spite of human weaknesses they produced un- 


paralleled results. For our historical studies have not shaken 
but confirmed the belief that they drew mankind much further up 
the ladder of progress than any other people, developing the finest 
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and most permanent capacities of men and producing the sub- 
stance of our higher life. 

In our own time, generally speaking, it is the minor tracks of 
Greece that are easiest to point out. It means little that the 
Greek professor can tell how he has been asked to produce Greek 
mottoes for new fraternities, and Greek names for new manu- 
factured products ; how he has received agonizing letters from the 
country imploring him to explain the real meaning of the word 
Baxtiftw, One need not scratch much below the surface to see our 
legacy in language and architecture; in literature and religion 
also much of that legacy can be quickly made clear. By present- 
ing our debts here the multitude of recent popular books has done 
a great service. But it is only by outlining human progress 
through the last five or six thousand years that one can demon- 
strate the deeper debt —can make clear that the very level of 
our life is a Greek thing, that the atmosphere of letters, of sci- 
ence, of culture for the layman, which represent so great an ad- 
vance over Egypt and Babylonia, are developments of Greek 
energy and genius. Only in this way can we convince the mod- 
ern man that when he reads his morning newspaper, goes to the 
theater or church, starts his automobile, or sends his children to 
school, he owes a royalty to ancient Greece. Only in this way 
can we inspire him with the impulses which underlay the ac- 
complishments of Greece. In no country is so much made of 
these impulses as in Germany, where, with writers on classical 
pedagogy, antiquity is a veritable cult, an influence positively re- 
quired to make modern men and modern life what they should 
be. Allowing for some extravagance, I substantially sympathize 
with them, and I wish there were more of this faith in America. 
Not to speak of more positive benefits, what better antidote than 
the Greek spirit for the vagaries of art frantically seeking novel- 
ty, and for the Oriental darkness of fundamentalism? 

Our Hebrew inheritance in religion is preached from countless 
pulpits and taught in countless church schools by the immense 


and powerful organizations of the Christian religion. In spite 
of all the developments and modifications that experience and 
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thought have made in the Gospel of Palestine, we insist on getting 
back to the “old, old story.”” What organization is doing the 
same for Greece? Yet who that knows the march of civilization 
will deny that our Greek inheritance is fully as important, and 
that it is equally refreshing, clarifying, and stimulating to get 
back to the old, old story of it. Hellenism might well be the 
educational creed of all our institutions of learning. In the last 
centuries of antiquity any man of culture, whatever his race, 
was a Hellene. Such a man is a Hellene now. We need more 
Hellenes. And so the student of Greek influence, trying to ex- 
press himself in sober and judicial prose, may be pardoned, I 
hope, if at last, inspired by the well-proved glory of Greek 
achievement, he bursts into dochmiacs and pleads for the spread 
of the Gospel of Greece. 





Vv 





Book Reviews 


RayMonp F. HAULENBEEK, Beginnings of Rome (for Begin- 
ners in Latin): New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company 
(1929). Pp. xxviii+-459. 

Latin teachers, as authors, are the most ingenious people in 
the world. For proof of this, look through some half-hundred 
books published since the Revolutionary War. Every possible 
phase of Latin teaching seems portrayed there. And now, when 
one has been convinced at last that Solomon was right, he opens 
this Beginnings of Rome and finds something entirely new. 

The novelty which Mr. Haulenbeek offers is three declensions 
and four conjugations presented at a time, case by case, and tense 
by tense. This scheme, by its very nature, involves from the 
start an unusual vocabulary, which sets in motion a train of 
other necessities, domino-fashion, until the whole scheme of the 
book is dominated by it. 

VocaBULARY. Mr. Haulenbeek has chosen — or perhaps was 
compelled — to plunge the beginner into a substantial amount of 
work from the start. With a working vocabulary of 713 words, 
or an average of 11.7 for the sixty-one lessons, he presents 140 
during the first ten lessons, keeps slightly above 100 for the next 
four groups of ten lessons, and closes the last eleven lessons 
with 133 words. Some vocabularies run rather high, such as 
the second with 19 words, the third with 20, the tenth with 25, 
and seventeen other vocabularies with 15 words or more. Thir- 
teen vocabularies number fewer than 8 words. The author gives 
assurance (p. xi) that a very large proportion of this vocabulary 
closely coincides with the Word List published by the College 
Entrance Board, although, by actual count, only 477 of the Col- 
lege Entrance Board list are to be found among the 713 words of 
the lesson vocabularies. And in the general vocabulary of ap- 
proximately 1700 words, only 189 of the first 400 words (not 
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counting proper names) are to be found in the College Entrance 
Board list. However far we may have drifted from the strictly 
Caesarian and Ciceronian vocabulary to date, this proportion does 
not appear to the writer to accord with the best practice of draw- 
ing up a working first-year vocabulary. 

READING MATERIAL. However, the author has developed a 
type of reading material which partially justifies this wide-rang- 
ing vocabulary. This material is connected, and is based on Livy. 
Stories from the Metamorphoses of Ovid swell the book to bulky 
proportions, a greater amount of reading material than has been 
observed by the writer in any book of its kind published since 
the early decades of the nineteenth century. Lesson XXIV, e. g., 
contains three solid pages. In fact, it may be safely said that the 
legend “A Complete First Year Book” on the title page might 
well have read “A Complete First and Second Year Book.” The 
stories, however, are well selected for their interest, and the au- 
thor has shown skill in the manner in which he has graded their 
difficulty. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE Lesson. The lesson is built up con- 
sistently of some eight orderly steps: (1) Installment of the 
serial story, in which new forms and new syntax are introduced. 
The new vocabulary in fine type above the Latin words helps the 
pupil read the Latin at sight. This is, to be sure, the second of 
the author’s two novelties. (2) New forms are explained and 
the paradigms are written in full in the lesson, where the author 
rightly says they belong. The verbs, however, in accordance with 
the plan mentioned above, appear only in synopsis form. (3) The 
new syntax is taken up and a special effort is made to clarify the 
difficulties of English grammar. (4) Then follows the new vo- 
cabulary, and (5) a “blank-filling’’ exercise for “more practice 
in handling Latin sentences.” (6) An English-Latin exercise of 


’ 


eight or ten sentences is based chiefly on the story of the lesson. 
(7) An exercise in derivatives occurs in every other lesson, by 
which the derivatives appear in sentences “so that the habit of 
referring unfamiliar words to Latin sources may be formed.” 
The author rightly expresses his disapproval of the practice fol- 
lowed by many teachers of “making endless lists of derivatives.” 
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(8) A story taken from some Greek myth or hero of the Roman 
Republic closes the lesson. 

In spite of the immense amount of material involved in each 
lesson, the author has succeeded well in keeping the page “open.” 
Neither pupil nor teacher will run the risk of becoming confused 
and lost in this orderly workshop, which certainly is not true in 
the case of several of our more recent first-year books, whose 
merit is gravely impaired by this serious defect. However, it is 
regrettable, as this reviewer has often pointed out in other texts, 
that the author did not instruct the pupil to copy the sentences 
in the “blank-filling’’ exercises, before filling in the missing form; 
or else shorten the blanks so that pupils could not, by “cribbing,” 
ruin the exercise for future use. 

Syntax. The author has concentrated upon the essential 
points. Personal and demonstrative pronouns appear compara- 
tively early; the relative not until the thirty-fifth lesson (well past 
January); participles in the forty-first lesson, and the ablative 
absolute in the forty-ninth lesson. Seven uses of the subjunctive 
are offered, the first (purpose) in Lesson tv. Then follow in 
order result, causal, adversative, indirect question, temporal, and 
in subordinate clauses in indirect discourse. The imperative, 
offered as early as the eleventh lesson, affords practice in conver- 
sational work. By a singular oversight the vocative is explained 
in Lesson XXXIX, although in Lesson x1 it received especial treat- 
ment in connection with “classroom conversation.” However, 
the author has not gone too far in catering to the demand for 
conversational exercises, confining it largely to the serial story, 
which he uses for the introduction of new uses of syntax. 

MiscELLANEOus. Reviews are left largely to the teacher who 
“can tell far better than the writer when reviews are needed and 
what they should include.”” This reviewer is willing to grant the 
truth of this in all cases, but no first-year book should fail to 
bring together at definite, strategic places in the development of 
the work quantities of material from which the teacher may 
draw readily and quickly whenever the occasion for review oc- 


curs. Particularly important are word lists. Rapid-fire drills are 
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especially appropriate, and other drills save the teacher much 
time in improvising tests. 

Pictures abound, many of them good photographs, some wash- 
drawings of Roman life, and others, such as that of Apollo and 
Daphne (p. 67) and Oedipus and the Sphinx (p. 267) just 
sketches. But the variety and liveliness of the selection are cal- 
culated to stimulate the pupil’s interest in his work. The pages 
are of heavy paper, free from gloss, the type well varied and 
clear, and the book, though of excessive weight and size, is sub- 
stantially bound. The author in his sensible talk to the student 
in the Introduction shows that he is no mere theorist, and in his 
twenty-five pages of “In Lighter Vein’ at the close of the book 
that he is one who understands the psychology of the mind of 
the eighth- and ninth-grade pupil. 

It is a simple thing to take issue with the nature and the ar- 
rangement of the material in any first-year Latin book. But it is 
evident that Beginnings of Rome, with its definite emphasis upon 
Latin learned for the sake of functional rather than formal 
knowledge, the development of declensions and conjugations “‘in 
parallel,”” with insistence upon the formation of habits of ac- 
curate thinking and consistent hard work, and with the stimuli 
given for sustaining the pupil’s interest, and with a record of 
successful classroom use, marks itself as a useful as well as ec- 
centric addition to the library of first-year Latin books. 

DorraNcE S. WHITE 
UnIveErsitTy OF Iowa 


G. Exuior Smitru, Jn the Beginning: the Origin of Civilization: 
New York, William Morrow and Company (1928). Pp. ix 
+86. $1.00. 

H. J. Masstncuam, The Golden Age: the Story of Human Na- 
ture: New York, William Morrow and Company (1928). 
Pp. 86. $1.00. 

The Series to which these volumes form the introduction is 

a remarkable one. It attempts to present the latest anthropologi- 

cal theories of the origins of human activity in a form at once 
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accurate and popular. The general title, “The Beginning of 
Things,” the attractive printing and convenient size, and the ob- 
vious effort to secure readability by the disregarding of useless 
“scholarly” impedimenta and the presentation in interesting lit- 
erary style, all this is designed to appeal to the average reader. 
But the Series is more than a mere popular digest. It is a sort 
of official organ for the theories of the anthropological school 
whose chief exponents are G. Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry. 
As such, it is bound to provoke discussion, for the theories are 
ambitious and are put in a form striking enough to arouse oppo- 
sition. The publishers are to be congratulated on this effort to 
make available an honest and intelligent synthesis of current 
thought on the origins of civilization. Readers of this JouRNAL 
will find in the volumes a fascinating background for the social 
history of the Greek and Roman peoples. 

The first volume of the Series, by the General Editor, G. Elliot 
Smith, sounds the keynote for the whole. It is a brilliant and 
most readable account of the theory of the diffusion of culture 
upon which the Series is based. After a vivacious chapter (1-12) 
in which the author deals with the idea of continuity of civiliza- 
tion, i.e. the fact that contemporary social conditions are always 
dependent upon those of the past, his theory of the diffusion of 
culture is presented in two chapters (13-29, 70-85). Controver- 
sial as this subject must be — Mr. Smith allows himself a po- 
lemic attitude, even to the pointed quotations from Huxley which 
he uses (70) as a chapter heading — there is no question that to 
students of anthropology the diffusion theory is a more rational 
explanation than that of Descartes, based upon the laws of na- 
ture. According to Mr. Smith’s brief but illuminating argument 
(it is illustrated by two maps, pp. 79 and 84), civilization started 
in Egypt, was transmitted to and adopted by the peoples of the 
Near East, and thence in ever increasing areas spread on the one 


— in 
Asia and 


hand to Western Europe and on the other to Eastern 
across the islands in Bering Strait to the Americas. The theory 


takes for granted the priority of civilization in Egypt. This sup- 


position, although it seems reasonable at present, is, to the re- 
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viewer, still too doubtful to form the basis for an important 
theory. When excavations have opened up the history of Meso- 
potamia to the extent that they have that of Egypt, it is quite 
probable that the long argument concerning the priority of Egypt 
or Mesopotamia will be decided in favor of the latter. I shall 
recur to this idea later. 

Of the other three chapters in the little book, Chapter IV, on the 
“Beginning of Metal Working” (47-57), and Chapter V, on 
“Mummies” (58-69), may be especially recommended. To G. 
Elliot Smith, as is natural, the mummy is almost the basis of 
civilization. What is more, he makes an extremely good case for 
it, and the chapter is one of the most interesting in the volume." 

The second volume, by H. J. Massingham, is a modernized 
version of Rousseau’s celebrated paradox of the superiority of 
“natural man” and the savage state. This startling rehabilitation 
of a theory long since thought defunct demands for the book 
somewhat fuller comment. In a beautiful, sometimes almost too 
poetic style, Massingham argues that primitive man lived in a 
state of simple, contented, peaceful communism “exempt from the 
exasperations and the greed which civilization creates” (22). 
Then he traces the history of the Golden Age successively through 
the brilliant achievement of the palaeolithic cave artists and 
through the reminiscences of it as preserved in Hesiod and Ovid.’ 

The book begins its most startling argument in Chapter III 
(14-24) with a description of unspoiled primitive man as he is now 
found in a few out-of-the-way corners of the world, where he has 
not yet degenerated into savagery or been driven into civilization. 


1 The author’s mastery of his subject is so complete that he even allows him- 
self to toy with it. The reader’s interest may well be aroused and his intelli- 
gence will not be insulted by such a delicious sentence as the following (64): 
“Do we eat bacon because Cheops was pickled in brine, or was the erection of 
the Great Pyramid one of the incidental results of a partiality for corned beef ?” 

2 The chapter (6-13) in which this idea appears is clever but specious. It is 
hazardous enough to argue that the poets’ tradition of the Ages of Gold and 
Silver can be utilized as sound evidence because they were correct in the se- 
quence of the Ages of Bronze and Iron; but to speak of a poet’s (Ovid’s) 
“information” (stc) as “more detailed, full indeed of precise clues” (10) is 
surely fantastic. 
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Then follows (Chapter IV, 25-38) the story of the impact of civil- 
ization “‘upon the wide and windless sea of human uniformity, 
tranquil, changeless, bathed in heaven’s smile” (32). The theme is 
that “mankind has no natural aptitude for civilized life nor is 
there any inherent and propulsive force within him which drives 
him to adopt it” (33). The propulsive force is agriculture, bring- 
ing with it as it does the beginnings of social organization: private 
ownership, theology, and the notion of kingship. 

In his next two chapters the author presents an even more con- 
vincing statement of the diffusion theory than that of G. Elliot 
Smith and an even more trenchant criticism of the rival doctrine, 
founded (71) “upon a pure assumption which has obtained weight 
and authority through a traditional background which exercises a 
kind of hypnotic effect. The theory of Independent Development 
becomes a kind of mental ritual.” In Chapter V (39-62) the au- 
thor gives a rapid analysis of the philosophical currents from the 
Greeks to the modern socialists, classifying thinkers according to 
their attitude toward the fundamental question of the Golden Age 
(i.e. of the true nature of man and his social destiny). In this 
summary the author’s enthusiasm indicates that his interest is 
rather in the philosophy of history than in history itself. The sixth 
chapter (63-77) describes the degeneration of the conception of 
the Golden Age as a result of the “crop of error’ introduced by 
Descartes in his theory that progress was a natural form of 
change. 

In a final eloquent chapter (VII, 78-84) Massingham sums up 
the gift of the Golden Age. The reader will do well to peruse the 
list of fifteen “landmarks” by which the heritage of the Golden 
Age is characterized. Condensation of this summary is difficult, 
but roughly the idea is as follows: Since progress, or degenera- 
tion, is determined by man, human perfection is a practicable end. 
Its ideal is human happiness, to attain which man must (1) de- 
velop rather than standardize human nature; (2) return to the 
virtues of primitive man, who was fundamentally good and un- 
hampered by the domination of religious, political, or social organ- 
ization; and (3) stress the spiritual rather than the material con- 


ception of life. 
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The great claim of this book is that the reality of the Golden 
Age is proved not only by the present existence of primitive tribes 
who have survived the Old Stone Age and the subsequent de- 
struction of the ideal by the Neolithic peoples, but also by the con- 
tinued existence, in the speculation of man, of the tradition of the 
Golden Age. To the reviewer both these premises are open to seri- 
ous objection. The first is weak because we do not as yet know 
what man was like before civilization “corrupted’”’ him, and be- 
cause the evidence of modernetribes whose guilelessness is taken 
as proof of their close relationship to the men of the Golden Age 
is not at all convincing. The second argument — that tradition is 
proof — is still weaker. We can have no assurance that the an- 
thropological theories of G. Elliot Smith represent a clearer tradi- 
tion of the Golden Age than those of his opponents; we can say 
only, it seems to me, that one side or the other argues more co- 
gently. As for the imaginative reconstruction of a Shelley or a 
Blake — and Massingham leans heavily upon these poets — this 
is evidence of nothing at all except the fact that to the non- 
historical mind the evidence of a Golden Age of simple human 
purity is attractive. The only hope of a real solution lies in con- 
tinued and unbiased study of the facts. 

A less fundamental objection, but one which is nevertheless 
important as an indication of the method of the Smith-Perry 
school, is the confident assumption that Egypt was the home of 
civilization. Here the diffusionists seem to be doing precisely what 
Massingham censures their opponents for doing —they have 
formed their theory without waiting for the facts. We know more 
at present of the history of early Egypt than of that of early 
Mesopotamia, but no one can deny in the face of recent excava- 
tions that there is at present every probability of our discovering 
data to prove the priority of the Tigris-Euphrates civilization. 
There is even to be considered as a possibility an original culture 
in India, where the claim at least has been made of extremely early 
Indo-Sumerian intercourse, and the likelihood that Sumerian civ- 
ilization originated in India. In any case, it is not at all cogent to 
argue that the Nile valley was first because it was best fitted to be 
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the home of civilization. The history of mankind is full of irra- 
tional procedure, and one should not be surprised to find the 
origins of human intercourse in a place which was precisely not 
that which one would have expected. Here again the solution is to 
wait for the facts. 

Despite this criticism, however, Massingham’s work well de- 
serves a thorough reading. It is provocative and up-to-date, ex- 
tremely well written, and worthy of inclusion in the library not 
merely of the general reader but of the special student of the his- 
tory of ancient culture. 

CaSsPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


G. TurRBERVILLE, Cicero and Antony: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch (1928). Pp. 20 + 49 + 34 
+ 23, including 14 plates. $0.60. 

STANLEY Price, Cicero in Asia: New York, Oxford University 
Press, American Branch (1928). Pp. 30 + 40 + 63 + 26, 
including 13 plates and 2 maps. $0.60. 

These little pocket editions offer interesting material to those 
teachers and students who desire supplementary reading in Latin 
for their Cicero classes. As indicated by the titles, each book deals 
with a distinct period in Cicero’s life. In each instance, suitable 
passages from the Let/ers and Oraitons are presented. 

Cicero and Antony brings out admirably Cicero’s final but 
futile effort to save the Republic from the Caesarian party. What- 
ever might be said of Cicero’s vacillation during the earlier period 
of his life, the student gains from the editor’s Introduction, Se- 
lections, and Notes a sympathetic attitude toward the orator’s 
struggles during the months which intervened between Caesar’s 
murder and his own. 

The Latin passages contain selections from the first, second, 
fourth, and seventh Philippics, followed by three short letters, the 
first of which was written by Decimus Brutus to Marcus Brutus 
and Cassius in April, 44 B. c. The two other letters were written 
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to Cassius in September, 44, and early in the year 43, the latter 
revealing, with striking irony, Cicero’s ill-founded confidence in 
popular support against Antony. 

The opening selections from the Philippics present no more 
difficulty to the student than the Catilinarian speeches and cer- 
tainly are easier to read than the De Imperio Cn. Pompei. In this 
respect, the book may be recommended for use in the earlier part 
of the third year, though other factors favor its postponement till 
the second semester. Long vowels are not marked in the text. 

The thirty-six pages of actual text are followed by thirty-one 
pages of concise and helpful Notes, dealing with both grammatical 
and historical difficulties. As a rule, these explanations are suited 
to the needs and capacities of the young student, though perhaps 
no two editors will ever agree in the selection of passages to be 
explained in a Latin author. American teachers will note the 
absence of reference to any grammar. 

The Vocabulary is extremely concise, very few words receiving 
more than one definition. Long vowels are indicated in the Vocab- 
ulary, except in the case of final 7, 0, and u. 

The book contains also fourteen illustrations, a Chronological 
Table, and an Index of Proper Names. 

The very title of the second book, Cicero in Asia, emphasizes a 
phase of Cicero’s life which is usually overlooked in our Cicero 
classes. The average student is not accustomed to thinking of 
Cicero as a general or governor, and to his mind the Roman 
Empire generally suggests Europe rather than Asia. Through 
selections from the Letters and Orations this book brings into 
greater prominence Rome’s operations in Asia during the last 
years of the Republic and Cicero’s military activities during his 
brief governorship of Cilicia in 51 B.c. 

An Introduction of about twenty pages discusses very briefly 
the following topics: “The Life of Cicero,” “Asia Minor at the 
Time of Cicero,” “Roman Provincial Government,” and “ Mithri- 
dates of Pontus.” In this brief space the editor has drawn a clear 
sketch in a style that appeals to a young student. 

The Latin passages are usually short extracts. They are as fol- 


— 
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lows: Epistulae ad Quintum Fratrem 1, 1 and 2 (selections) ; De 
Imperio Cn. Pompei 20-26; Pro Murena 32-34; Ep. ad Fam. xv, 
4, 1-10; m1, 6; Ep. ad Alt. v, 20, 1-5; and Pro Rege Deiotaro 
17-27. 

The first two selections contain several passages of considerable 
difficulty, the former closing with a sentence of twenty-five lines! 
Hence, some classes may find it convenient to omit or postpone 
these two selections, as the editor states in his Preface. 

The remarks made in this review about the Notes and Vocabu- 
lary in Cicero and Antony apply almost as well to this companion 
volume. The latter, however, devotes about twice as much space 
to the Notes in proportion to the Latin text and occasionally re- 
fers to Allen’s Elementary Latin Grammar, published in England 
by the Oxford University Press. 

In addition to the thirteen excellent illustrations, there are two 
maps of Asia Minor and an Appendix on “Roman Dates.” 

These volumes are inferior in size, scope, and appearance to 
most American editions of Cicero. However, the experienced 
teacher who can adjust the absence of vowel-markings in the 
Latin text and of reference to American grammars will find in 
these inexpensive little books valuable and interesting material in 
Latin for that supplementary reading which takes both teacher 
and student away from the beaten path. Cicero and Antony, by 
reason of its subject matter, may appeal to a greater number of 
teachers and students. Cicero in Asia, in the hands of an expe- 
rienced teacher, might serve as a satisfactory substitute for the 
complete De Imperio Cn. Pompei. 

A. M. Rovetstap 
St. OLAF COLLEGE 
NorTHFIELD, MINN. 


Evan T. Sace, Petronius, The Satiricon (The Century College 
Latin Series): New York, Century Company (1929). Pp. 

xi + 228. $2.35. 
The editor of this volume of the Century Latin Series, Mr. 
Evan T. Sage, has had in mind the needs of undergraduates in 
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preparing the book. He does not, indeed, claim to have made a 
critical edition but has supplied a running commentary of very 
useful notes that render the use of a large dictionary superfluous. 

It is, perhaps, in the latter half of the Preface, in the Appen- 
dices, and Supplementary Notes, that will be found the book’s 
most valuable contribution. The second Appendix, which draws a 
useful distinction between formal and informal Latin, provides a 
clear and convenient analysis of some of the most common fea- 
tures in the speeches of the freedmen; and a complete Bibliography 
serves as a guide to additional reading. The absence of pictorial 
illustration, e. g. from archaeological sources, although pre- 
cluded, perhaps, by the nature of the Series, is to be regretted. 

There are, however, one or two points where one is tempted to 
disagree with the editor’s conclusions. In discussing the back- 
ground and purpose of the Satiricon, he rejects the idea that 
Petronius was a sympathetic interpreter to the world of the cul- 
ture and ideals of the freedman-class. He attributes the writing of 
the Cena to a desire to prove that his indolence was a matter of 
choice and that he could succeed even in literature. The suggestion 
is made (p. xiv) that the court of Nero “saw in the life of Pe- 
tronius’s characters a pale reflection of their own activities.” The 
editor does not seem to allow for the quality of the artist in Pe- 
tronius. Far from being a pale reflection of higher circles, the 
society of freedmen afforded a vigorously vulgar contrast with 
that atmosphere of pseudo-artistic dilettantism which Nero had 
made fashionable. It was as an artist depicting contemporary 
human nature, as a closely interested and sympathetic observer, 
and not as a moralist that Petronius stumbled into producing a 
new literary form, the first novel. 

ALAN M. G. LItrLe 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperi- 
enced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with 
matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center 
and distributing point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. 
Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contri- 
butions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest 
devices, methods, and materials are requested. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Junior High School Latin, Continued 

The complete Report of the Committee on Junior High School 
Latin for the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South is being published in this department. The members of the 
Committee are as follows: Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown, Tappan 
Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Mary Virginia 
Clarke, Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. E. 
L. Parsons, Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Mrs. J. E. Olivenbaum, West High School, Cleveland, O.; and 
Miss Marie B. Denneen, Chairman, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. The phases of junior high school 
Latin selected for study are five in number — Objectives, Vo- 
cabulary and Derivatives, Reading and Translation, Syntax, and 
Interest Devices. The unit on Syntax prepared by Mrs. J. E. 
Olivenbaum was printed in the June number, “The Method of 
Presenting and Drilling on Syntax in the Cleveland Public 
Schools.” In this issue appear “Objectives” by Miss Mary Vir- 
ginia Clarke and “Vocabulary and Derivatives” by Mrs. E. L. 
Parsons. The work on “Reading and Translation” and on “In- 
terest Devices” will appear in November. The Committee is 
deeply indebted to Professor W. L. Carr of the University of 
Michigan for his careful and painstaking work in editing all of 
the reports and to Miss Frances E. Sabin for placing at their dis- 
posal the resources of the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 
on this subject. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The following objectives adapted from the Classical Investigation 
Report have been chosen as suitable for junior high school Latin: 


I. The primary immediate objective: 
An ability to read and gain information from easy Latin. 


II. Ultimate educational objectives: 


RB 


9. 
10. 


A pleasurable and profitable habit of investigating and un- 
derstanding the formation and history of English words 
derived from Latin. 

An increased ability to understand and apply the principles 
of correct English. 

A wealth of interesting information through an acquaintance 
with Latin words, phrases, quotations, and abbreviations 
used by business firms, daily newspapers, and magazines. 
A general idea of language relationships and an ability to see 
identities which will form a basis for the study of other 
foreign languages. 

An ability to apply Latin to a better understanding of tech- 
nical terms of Latin origin found in other school subjects. 
An enrichment of the pupil’s everyday life through an un- 
derstanding of references to mythology, customs, and life 
of the Romans. 

An increased appreciation of the legacy from the Greeks and 
Romans as seen in their influence upon our government, art, 
and architecture—this being merely introductory to the 
more intensive study in senior high school. 

Development of right attitudes toward social situations in 
the school, the home, and the state. 

Habits of thoroughness and accuracy. 

Increased ability to think accurately and independently. 


Mary VIRGINIA CLARKE 


WEstTportT JUNIOR HicH ScHooi 
Kansas City, Missouri 


VOCABULARY AND DERIVATIVES 


A. VocABULARY 


Size of Vocabulary 


The minimum vocabulary recommended in the Classical Investigation 
y 9g 


1 


for first-year Latin is five hundred words. In junior high school Latin 
this minimum of five hundred words which are to be thoroughly mas- 
tered should be supplemented by at least five hundred other words with 
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which the pupil is more or less familiar from frequent repetition in 
reading material. 


Basis for Selection of Vocabulary 

1. Frequency of occurrence in the Latin commonly read in high 
school. The Word List} issued by the College Entrance Examination 
3oard and compiled under the supervision of Stephen A. Hurlbut is 
based on frequency of occurrence. 

2. Number of English and Latin derivatives. If the junior high 
school student is to gain immediate benefit from his study of Latin, 
the value of teaching Latin words from which are derived large num- 
bers of English words is too obvious to need discussion. It happens that 
the Latin words which yield a large number of English derivatives also 
yield a large number of Latin derivatives, and a knowledge of them 
will make the acquisition of a Latin vocabulary much easier. A study 
has been made of the two thousand words in Lodge’s Vocabulary of 
High School Latin? to determine which of the two thousand are most 
important for the study of English derivatives. Of these 2000 there 
are 104, each of which yields 15 or more English derivatives, some as 
many as 134. This list may be found in the CLiasstcaL JoURNAL XXIV 
(1928), 153 f. 

3. Names of common objects. It is especially important in teaching 
students of junior high school age that the study of Latin be motivated 
and made a part of the pupil’s own experience by including in the 
vocabulary names of the objects familiar to the pupil in everyday life, 
such as chair, kitchen, school, pen, cow, horse, etc. 


Methods of Teaching Vocabulary 
A. How to Present New Words 

1. The name of a concrete object should be connected directly with 
the object or with a picture of it, rather than with the English name. 
The use of pictures is especially valuable when the object is unfamiliar 
to the pupil. Such words as tabella, stilus, centurio, and pilum have 
little meaning for most pupils, and association of the name with the 

be] i 

picture of the object will do much toward assisting memory. 

2. A few words given in explaaation of an unfamiliar Latin word 

d t 

either by the teacher or in the form of a report by some pupil will also 
help in fixing a new word in the mind of the pupil. A good classical 
dictionary is very valuable for this purpose. 


14 Latin Word List: New York, College Entrance Examination Board 
(1927). $0.25. 

2New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College (1922, revised edi- 
tion). $2.00. 
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3. Verbs of action make a much more vivid impression on pupils 
when acted by the teacher. Prepositions of place may be presented 
in the same way. Such action, when continued by the pupils, forms a 
valuable and interesting drill exercise. For example, a pupil may give 
an order to another pupil such as: Ambula ab fenestra circum mensam 
ad ianuam, If the second pupil carries out the order correctly, he in 
turn may give an order to a third pupil and so on. 

4. The use of oral Latin affords a most effective means of presenting 
new words and of drilling on old ones. By oral Latin, we mean simple 
questions asked and answered in Latin, sentences spoken and com- 
mands given in Latin. These may be given either by teacher or pupil, 
but the work loses much of its value unless most of the talking is done 
by the pupils. A teacher who has not used oral Latin has missed a 
valuable means of drilling on new forms, words, and principles of 
syntax and of vitalizing Latin teaching. 

5. In the early stages new words should be presented first to the 
ear, then to the eye. This is impossible, of course, after the pupil has 
begun to do much reading in Latin. When it is not possible to connect 
a new word with an object, picture, or action, the new word may be 
presented in an oral Latin sentence. If this is done, the sentence should 
be such that the meaning of the new word may be inferred from the 
context. 


B. How the Pupil Should Be Trained to Gain the Meaning of New 
Words 

1. Infer meaning from the context. As soon as the pupil has gained 
an initial store of words, he should be trained to get the meaning of a 
new word, if possible, from the context. 

2. Infer meaning from an English derivative. In a number of cases, 
the meaning of a Latin word is its exact English derivative. If the 
pupil is trained to recognize this derivative, when there is one, this 
knowledge will frequently aid him in obtaining the meaning of a new 
word. This is especially true in the case of abstract nouns, e.g. “glory” 
from gloria, “memory” from memoria, “diligence” from diligentia. Ina 
still larger number of instances the meaning of a new word may be 
inferred from some derivative familiar to the pupil, formed from the 
new Latin word by the addition of a prefix or suffix. 

3. Infer meaning from a known related Latin word. If the new 
form is a compound of a known Latin word, the pupil should be en- 
couraged to gain the meaning of the new word from his knowledge of 


‘the root word and of the prefix or suffix. The prefixes and suffixes most 


frequently found in high-school Latin, or those which are common in 
English, should be the first taught to junior high school students. We 
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suggest as a minimum the prefixes a- (ab-), ad-, con-, de-, e- (ex-), 
in- (intensive), in- (negative), ob-, per-, pro-, re-, and sub-, and the 
suffixes -or, -tor, -tudo, -(¢)io, -ias, -(t)ia, -bilis, and -alis. Since the 
teaching of these Latin prefixes and suffixes is very closely related to 
the teaching of English derivatives, they will be taken up under the 
head of derivatives. 


Nore. — Definite training is necessary to induce the pupil to attempt 
to gain the meaning of a new word without looking it up in a vocabu- 
lary. The pupil should look on the matter as a contest in which a point 
is scored against him whenever he resorts to a vocabulary for the 
meaning of a new word. On the other hand, he must make use of the 
vocabulary to check the meaning which he has inferred from the con- 
text, English derivative, or related Latin word. If he does not, he 
will lose training in exactness. 


C. Vocabulary Drills 

There is, moreover, another phase of vocabulary teaching which 
is most important. In addition to being able to recognize the meaning 
of a large number of words when met in reading, the pupil should be 
thoroughly familiar with at least five hundred Latin words before he 
completes the work of the junior high school. For this minimum, set 
for memorization, the pupil should know not only the meaning but the 
genitive and gender of nouns, the nominative forms of adjectives, the 
cases used with prepositions, and the principal parts of verbs. It is 
not enough merely to assign the words to be learned— various de- 
vices must be used to arouse the pupil’s interest in learning new words 
and in reviewing old ones. The following devices have been used by 
successful teachers: 


1. The teacher gives out an English word or points to an object 
and has the Latin word written by the whole class. Such a drill at 
the beginning of the class period is a most effective means of checking 
each pupil, but grows monotonous if not varied. 

2. The teacher asks the pupils to give orally Latin words for English 
or English words for Latin. 

3. The teacher has the Latin (or English) words written on the 
board by one of the pupils and checked by the others. 

4. The teacher conducts a relay race at the board with the class 
divided into two groups. 

5. The teacher shows flash cards, containing Latin (or English) 
words, and the pupils give the corresponding English (or Latin) word. 
These may be made easily with a signwriter’s pen. 

6. The teacher holds before the class a picture large enough to 
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be seen by the class, and the pupils give the Latin name of the object 
represented. These pictures may be found or made by pupils. 

7. As a variation of the above, the pupils give simple oral sentences 
about the pictures, using the new Latin word. 

8. The teacher asks in Latin questions which require in the answer 
the use of the desired word. 

9. The teacher divides the class into groups with leaders who give 
out the words and keep the scores of individual pupils. 


Review Drills 

1. The teacher conducts a spelling match, either a “spell down” or a 
“spell up.” In the latter, the pupil who misses stands while the others sit. 

2. The pupils answer roll call with Latin words beginning with the 
initials of their names. These words may be nouns, verbs, or adjectives, 
or they may be combined so as to form a sentence. 

3. The teacher places English words on the board in groups. One 
pupil for each group writes the Latin words while the others watch. A 
pupil who discovers an error may replace the worker at the board. 

4. The teacher conducts a series of written tests on a certain number 
of words. Score charts of the results may be made and posted. 

5. The teacher uses pictures or perception cards in review as well 
as in daily drill. 


B. EncitsH DERIVATIVES 
If the study of the derivation of English from Latin is to be of any 
lasting benefit to the junior high school pupil, it must be definite, limited 
in scope, repetitious, and correlated with the vocabulary which the 
pupil finds in his English reading and in his other school studies. 


Spelling 

The pupil should be trained in exactness by being taught to note 
similarity or difference in spelling between a Latin word and its Eng- 
lish derivative. He should first look for the unchanged Latin word 
used in English, and in this group should be included Latin phrases, 
abbreviations, and mottoes. 


Changes in Spelling 

The pupil should note such simple changes in the form of the English 
derivative as: 

1. The ultima or ultima and penult are lost or replaced by silent “-e 
e. g. “chart” from charta, “vigil” from vigilia, “picture” from pictura. 

2. The suffix -ia becomes “-y”; e.g. “glory” from gloria. 

3. Final -tia becomes “ce” or “cy”; e.g. “diligence” from diligentia, 
“innocency” and “innocence” from innocentia. 
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4. Final -tium becomes “-ce’’; e.g. “space” from spatium. 

5. An unaccented medial vowel is lost; e.g. “noble” from nobilis, 
“fable” from fabula. 

6. A vowel sometimes becomes a diphthong; e.g. “voice” from 
vocem, 

7. The diphthong ae becomes “e”; e.g. “premium” from praemium. 

8. In English compounds of e#- before “s” the “s” is lost; e.g. “ex- 
pect” from exspecto. 


Similarity in Spelling 

In regard to similarity in spelling the following points should be 
stressed: 

1. The obscure vowel in English follows the Latin; e.g. the “a” in 
“separate” from parare, the “‘o” in “corporal” from corporis. 

2. The presence of unpronounced consonants in English words may 
be explained by the Latin; e.g. the “b” in “debt” from debitum, the 
“c” in “disciple” from discipulus. 

3. The English forms “-ani” (‘‘-ance’’), “-ent” (“ence”), and ‘“-ient” 
(“ience”) may generally be explained from the Latin present parti- 
ciple, although there are some exceptions. 

4. Double consonants (except at the end of a compound) are pre- 
served in the English derivative; e.g. “terrace” (contrast “inter”) from 
terra. 


Meaning 


It is even more important to train the pupil to connect the English 
derivative with the Latin in meaning than in spelling. He should note 
similarity or difference in the meaning of the related Latin and English 
words and be prepared to explain it. 

When the derivative contains a prefix or suffix, the teacher should 
train the pupil to define the English derivative in terms of the Latin 
root word, giving the exact value to the prefix or suffix. Better results 
will be obtained from teaching a small number of prefixes and suffixes 
and making constant use of them in combination with new Latin root 
words than from trying to cover the entire field. The teaching of this 
phase of the work should be closely connected with the teaching of 
Latin word formation. In A, B, 3 above, the twelve most important pre- 
fixes are given. The most important Latin suffixes are those from which 
‘or,’ “-tor,” “tude,” “tion ”” 


‘ 


are derived the English words ending in 
“-sion,” “-ty,” “-able,” “-ible,” “-al,” “-ce,” and “-cy. 
English suffixes “-tion” and “-sion,” the reason for variation in spelling 
must be explained through the Latin. In teaching prefixes such 
as “ad-,” “con-,” 


” 


In teaching the 
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ex-,” “in-,” “ob-,” and “sub-,” the fact should be 
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stressed that double consonants regularly result when the prefix is com- 
bined with a word beginning with a consonant; e.g. “offer” comes from 


Latin offero (ob-fero). 


Correlation with French and Spanish 

It is very easy in teaching Latin vocabulary to give the pupil the 
French or Spanish form of a few of the Latin words which he is 
studying and in this way to show him that his knowledge of Latin will 
help him in learning other languages; e.g. homme and hombre from 
hominem, terre and tierra from terra, facile and facil from facilis. 

In teaching English derivatives, also, the French form of many words 
may be introduced in order to show the close connection between the 
three languages, Latin, French, and English. 


Devices for Motivating Study of Derivatives 
1, Pupils may make notebooks containing: 

(a) List of selected Latin words and a number of English deriva- 
tives from each. ‘These derivatives may (1) simply be 
listed, (2) listed with meanings, (3) used in sentences. 

(b) Advertisements, preferably with pictures, in which English de- 

rivatives from Latin occur. 

(c) Advertisements containing classical allusions. 

2. Pupils may make posters. There are many subjects suitable for 
posters containing: 

(a) English derivatives from one Latin root. A tree is a common 
form for such a poster but other devices may be used, 
such as spokes of a wheel, with a Latin word for the 
hub, etc. 

(b) Groups of words containing a common prefix or suffix. 

(c) Technical terms of Latin origin found in mathematics, civics, 
or any other subject which is being studied by the pupils. 
Lists of such technical terms and their derivation may be 
obtained from the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 
or from the files of the CLAsstcaL JOURNAL. 

(d) Latin mottoes, abbreviations of Latin words, Latin words, 
and Latin phrases found by the pupils. 

(e) Pictures from advertisements containing Latin words or classi- 
cal allusions. 

(f) Pictures of flowers or birds with their scientific Latin names. 


Mrs. E. L. Parsons 


Prasopy DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Pictures of Classical Statues 

When the new edition of Knapp’s Vergil was being printed, 
the publishers (Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, At- 
lanta, and New York) ordered an extra supply of the pictures 
illustrating famous classical statues. These are now available 
for all who wish to have them. They come in strips of seven 
pictures each. There are captions for each picture giving some 
interesting information about the statue, such as the sculptor, 
if he is known, the location of the statue, and, frequently, refer- 
ences to classical literature. The publishers will be glad to send 
one of these strips free of charge to any Latin teacher requesting 
it. Please mention your teaching position and school address 
when writing to them. 


Costumes of the Ancients 

Interpretive Costume Design, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, by 
Rose Netzorg Kerr, gives twelve plates of interest to the teacher 
of Latin or history. The plates on Rome are: “.:\ Roman Con- 
sul,” “A Mater Familias,” ‘‘ Head-Dress and Footwear,” and 
“The Chariot Race.” They are published by the Fairbairn Art 
Company, 736 W. 173 Street, New York City. Price for the 
set $1.00. 


Word Study 

A leaflet entitled [Vord Study, published periodically through- 
out the school year, will be sent without expense to any teacher 
requesting it. With the exception of the first number, which was 
dated September, 1925, complete files may be obtained. Address 
G. and C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 

To the majority of the readers of this department no word of 
explanation is necessary regarding the work of the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, maintained at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, by the American Classical 
League. New readers will want to become acquainted with this 
source of aid and information. The director of the Bureau is 
Miss Frances E. Sabin, who is likewise the editor of Latin Notes, 
a publication of practical help for every teacher of Latin. Leaf- 
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lets 11-v, catalogues of the material available for distribution, may 
be obtained free of charge by writing to Miss Sabin. Perhaps 
the brief selected list printed below will give some idea of the 
wealth of helpful material which may be obtained from the 
Bureau : 
Latin Notes Supplements 
IV. “Famous Stories about the Romans”’ (illustrated) ; price 
10 cents. 
V. “Twenty Interesting Stories about Caesar,” translations 
from classical authors; price 10 cents. 
X. “Books and Other Equipment for the Teacher of Second- 
ary Latin’; price 10 cents. 
XV. “Stories about the Roman Forum’’ (illustrated) ; price 
15 cents. 
Bulletins 
VII. “The Roman Forum” by Ralph Van Deman Magoffin; 
price 25 cents plus postage. 
XI. “Suggestions for the Young Latin Teacher’; price 10 
cents. 
XII. “The Latin Club” by Lillian Lawler; price 45 cents 
postpaid. 
XIII. “Latin in the Junior High School’; $1.00 postpaid for 
single copies, 75 cents for five or more. 
Mimeograph Material, 5 cents each 
163. “Some Paragraphs about Christmas Written in Easy 
Latin.” 
242. “A Day Without Latin,’ a playlet for the beginning 
Latin class. 
293. “The Topical Method in the Study of Vergil.’’ 


Rare Publications 

Back issues of magazines and other publications may be ob- 
tained from the American Library Service, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University Ave- 
nue, New York City; Boston Book Mart, 82 A Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston; and John A. DeVito Company, Station and Halleck 
Streets, Boston. 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, la., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Arthur P. McKinlay, University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date. ] 


Agrigentum ! 

Early in February, 1929, some peasants engaged in digging holes for 
the planting of trees in the vicinity of the temple of the Dioscuri at 
Agrigentum came upon a circular wall, a little below the surface. Pro- 
fessor Pirro Marconi, director of excavations, immediately began dig- 
ging on the site and found that the circular wall belonged to an altar 
little smaller than that found near by in 1927. The altar is preserved 
to a height of about four feet, with the upper courses missing. In the 
center of the altar was a sort of well, in which was found a quantity 
of votive offerings, chiefly terra cotta statuettes and small vases. The 
altar was surrounded by a rectangular inclosing wall, on the sides of 
which were found other remains of votive offerings. Three other altars 
were found near by, one of which furnished an even greater variety of 
votive objects than the first: lamps, fragments of terra cotta heads, and 
statuettes. The objects found belonged to the first half of the sixth 
century B. c. The votives were apparently offered to Demeter and 
Persephone. In addition, there were also found a number of prehistoric 
artifacts, including two polished stone axes, of about 2000 Bn. c. The 
finds have proved sufficiently important to warrant further excavation. 


1 This section and the one on Rome are taken from a letter by Professor 
F. W. Shipley, dated March 21, 1929. 
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American School at Athens 

Most of the members of the American School participated during the 
first two weeks of April in the cruise of the Greek islands. A steamer 
was chartered for the purpose, and fourteen islands were visited. 

Dr. Carpenter was invited to represent the Archaeological Institute 
of America and the School at the centenary of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Berlin in the third week in April. He delivered a 
paper dealing with the excavations at Corinth during the last two 
years; and Dr. Blegen, in the name of the School, reported on the ex- 
cavations near the Argive Heraeum. 


Austin, Minnesota 

A Roman banquet was held on April 27, 1929, under the auspices of 
the Classical Club, which was organized last year by Miss Clela Jane 
Garrett of the Latin Department in the Austin High School. It was 
supposed to be held in the house of Pompey in Rome during the fifteen 
days of supplicatio decreed by the Senate in honor of Caesar’s victory 
over the Belgians. Pompey and Julia as hosts, Caesar and Calpurnia 
as the guests of honor, Cicero just returned from exile, Brutus, and 
Vergil as a small boy were among the characters impersonated. Caesar 
was represented by David Martin, well known as one of the three Boy 
Scouts who went to Africa in the summer of 1928 with the Martin- 
Johnson Expedition. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Senior Sages of Hughes High School put on a most beautiful 
pageant-drama, Dido and Aeneas, on the afternoon of April 18 and the 
evening of April 19. It was but fitting that Hughes High School should 
be among the first to celebrate the two thousandth anniversary of the 
birth of Vergil, for Miss M. Julia Bentley, of that school, is the chair- 
man of the Committee on Celebrations in Schools for the Bimillennium 
Vergilianum. The enthusiastic cooperation of the various departments 
of the school made the performance a most artistic affair. A chorus 
of boys and a chorus of girls behind the scenes sang at fitting times 
songs from the old opera Dido and Aeneas by Purcell (1658-1695). 
More than three thousand people saw the performances. 


Doura-Europos 

Reports of recent discoveries at Doura-Europos on the Euphrates 
have aroused wide interest in this archaeological expedition, which is 
being conducted jointly by Yale University and scholars of the French 
Academy. Among the latest finds are the ruins of a palace dating from 
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the second century B. c. It is believed that the palace was occupied by 
a Hellenistic provincial governor in this important outpost of the 
Seleucid Empire. 

Further excavations have revealed the ruins of a Roman temple 
wherein was found an altar bearing a Latin inscription. The evidence 
indicates that the temple was built by the Second Ulpian Cohort sta- 
tioned at Doura during the period of the Roman occupation. Strong 
oriental influence is reflected in a sanctuary of Palmyrene gods now in 
process of excavation. An inscription found in the sanctuary records 
an earthquake of the year a. pv. 160. On the supposed site of the sanc- 
tuary of the Fortune of Doura has been discovered a small wooden 
door painted on the inside. It seems that there were double doors open- 
ing on an inner sanctuary where a statue was placed crowned by two 
Victories. Numismatists will be interested to know that a pot filled with 
several hundred coins has also been discovered. 

Dr. M. I. Rostovtzetf, Sterling Professor of Ancient History and 
Classical Archaeology at Yale University, under whose leadership the 
excavations are proceeding, will publish within the next few months a 
full report of the finds thus far examined. Clark Hopkins has repre- 
sented Yale University on the site during the past season. He will be 
succeeded by Professor Alfred R. Bellinger and Henry T. Rowell this 
autumn. 


Indiana University 

The annual Latin Teachers Conference and Institute was held on 
April 12-13, 1929. The following papers were read: “Development of 
a New-Type Test for Ninth-Grade Latin in the Indiana High School,” 
by Donald E. Gorseline, Indiana University; “The Direct Method in 
the Perse School at Cambridge, England,” “Problems of the Ancient 
Theater,” and “The Birthplace of Vergil,” by Roy C. Flickinger, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; “With Classes in Junior High School,” by Eva Pring, 
Bloomington Junior High School; “With Ninth-Grade Students,” by 
Ruth Alexander, Indiana University; “A Survey of the Status of 
Latin in Indiana High Schools,” by Emily Dodson, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis: “Work in Second-Year Latin with the Recently 
Adopted Textbook,” by Virginia Markham, De Pauw University: 
“Current Problems of the State Latin Contest,” by Mrs. Adela Bittner: 
and “The New Indiana Course of Study in Latin,” by Carl G. F. 
Franzen and §S. E. Stout, both of Indiana University, and Lillian G. 
Carter, Vincennes High School. At the banquet Friday evening medals 
were bestowed upon the winners in the Latin Contest among high-school 
students of the state. 
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Classical Association of Kansas and Western Missouri 

The twenty-third annual meeting of this Association was held on 
April 12-13, 1929, at Park College, Parkville, Missouri. The following 
papers were given: “A Roman Gentleman and His Religion’ and 
“Ancient Superstitions and Modern Counterparts,” by Eugene Tavenner, 
Washington University; “The Original Comedy of Errors,’ by L. D. 
Whittemore, Washburn College; “The Vitality of the Greek Language,” 
by J. M. Rife, Tarkio College; ‘The Message of Greek Civilization,” 
by L. R. Higgins, Ottawa University; ‘“‘Caesar’s Geographical Errors,” 
by A. T. Walker, Kansas University; “Weapons and Armor in Vergil,” 
by Edward J. Schmitz, St. Benedicts College; “The Influence of the 
Classics on the Poetry of Milton,’ by Ethel E. Lyon, Park College; 
“Junior High Latin Problems and Suggested Solutions,” by Mary Vir- 
ginia Clarke, Westport Junior High School, Kansas City; “A Summer’s 
Travel as an Aid in Teaching Vergil,” by Lulu Grosh, Wichita High 
School; “Latin Projects, Pro and Con,’ by Josephine Hennasy, St. 
Joseph High School; “Mythology in the High-School Latin Course,” 
by Alice Creek, Liberty High School; and “New Ideas for Latin Teach- 
ing,” by Lillian Lawler, Kansas University. Friday evening the Tri- 
nummus of Plautus was presented by Park College Latin students under 
the direction of Professor Ethel Lyon. The meeting next year will be 
held at St. Benedicts College. 


Marion, Alabama 

The Classical Club of Judson College rounded out a year of good 
work. The club was divided for the year into two sections, each with 
student officers and a faculty director. The sections met at the same 
time, in adjoining rooms, occasionally having a joint program. The 
section made up of the more advanced students engaged for the most 
part in the informal presentation of plays, devoting especial attention 
to the play itself rather than to costuming and stage setting. The class 
reading Plautus presented one program of their own translation and 
arrangement from the Captives. The other section studied throughout 
the year various phases of Roman life. The Christmas season was 
celebrated by a banquet, closing with an effective presentation of O/ffi- 


cium Stellae. 


Morningside College 

Nu Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi at Sioux City, Ia., aided by the 
Morningside chapter of Alpha Psi Omega, presented the Alcestis of 
Euripides in Gilbert Murray’s translation in the College chapel, March 
14, 1929. Greek costumes were designed and made by members of the 
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local chapter. The Greek dances were effectively carried out by mem- 
bers of the physical training classes. A large number of Greeks living 
in Sioux City attended the performance. 


Classical Association of New England 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England was held in Boston Friday and Saturday, April 19-20, 
1929. All the sessions were held in the College of Liberal Arts of 
Boston University, except that of Iriday afternoon, which met in the 
Lecture Hall of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Greetings were 
given by Dean William A. Warren of the local institution and a response 
by Professor Charles B. Gulick as president of the Association. 

There were several noteworthy papers, but those which stand out in 
one’s memory are these. Friday evening Professor Fairclough of Am- 
herst College demonstrated the folly of assuming that Vergil had only 
a smattering of Greek, so as frequently to “mistranslate” Homer. For 
example, the famous line 

crateras magnos statuunt et vina coronant 
was certainly never intended as a translation of Homer's 
ZOUVEOL MEV xENTIHOUAS EXEOTEWaVTO xOTOIO, 
although it quite as certainly was intended to suggest the Greek. 

Immediately after this scholarly and illuminating paper, Professor 
Cameron of Boston University gave one of his delightful mixtures of 
classical reminiscence, sound common sense, and witty comment on the 
life of our day, These two utterly unlike talks made up a most de- 
lightful session. 

Friday afternoon Dr. Bridge of the Ethel Walker School made a 
plea for some definite action to encourage the study of Greek. He 
urged particularly that the Association should call the attention of 
school authorities and of the public to the fact that Greek is a means 
of culture and also of material preferment to which a majority of the 
young are given no access. In the course of the following discussion 
it was suggested that a peculiarly effective way to show school authori- 
ties the value of Greek would be to advise them to appoint no more 
teachers of Latin who know no Greek. A committee was appointed to 
consider what action should be taken. 

Other papers were presented as follows: “Vergil’s Influence on the 
Shepheardes Calender of Edmund Spencer,” by Miss Edith Bancroft 
of Reading; “A Pleasant Hour with Horace,” by Mr. J. R. N. Max- 
well, S. J., of College of the Holy Cross; “Latin Syntax Illustrated 
from English Poetry,” by Dr. Edith Frances Claflin of Rosemary Hall; 
“Euripides’ Bacchae and Hippolytus,” by Professor Alfred R. Bellinger 
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of Yale University; ‘““A Pedagogical Exposition of the First Declension 
in Attic Greek,” by Professor Thomas Means of Bowdoin College; “A 
Visit to Rhodes and Syrian Antioch” (illustrated), by Professor Al- 
fred M. Dame of Middlebury College; “Lectures at the Sapienza,” by 
Miss Louise Packard of the Winsor School; ‘Pompeii, 1928,” by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Croker Clough of Brown University; “Around the 
World in Twenty Minutes,” by Professor Harry Edwin Burton of 
Dartmouth College; “The Lawlessness of Sutri” (illustrated), by Pro- 
fessor Joseph William Hewitt of Wesleyan University; and “Random 
Shots at Latin Grammar,” by Mr. Bernard M. Allen of Roxbury School. 

The officers for next year are as follows: President, Josiah Bridge 
of the Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn.; Vice-President, Donald 
Cameron of Boston University; and Secretary, Monroe N. Wetmore of 
Williams College. 


Oberlin College 

Professor Charles Beebe Martin of Cleveland gave two lectures at 
Oberlin College, April 11-12, 1929, dealing with Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides. These lectures were on the Martin Foundation, a lectureship 
founded in his honor, which Professor Martin had planned to give a 
year ago when he was prevented by illness. On April 19, 1929, Pro- 
fessor John A. Scott of Northwestern University lectured on “The 
Poetic Structure of the Odyssey,” also on the Martin Foundation. 


Classical Association of the Pacific States 

The thirteenth annual meeting of this Association was held with the 
Central Section, at Berkeley, Calif., on Saturday evening, April 13, 
1929. The meeting this year took the form of a dinner with a short 
program following. About forty teachers of the classics from high 
schools and colleges around the Bay were present. Two addresses were 
given during the evening. The first one, with illustrations, was given 
by Miss Mary Jeffers of Los Angeles on “Vergil’s Monument at Man- 
tua.” This was a timely and interesting description of one of the classic 
treasures of Europe which is not always included in the regular tours. 
The second talk was by Dr. Clifton Price of the University of Cali- 
fornia on the subject, “Through Europe with Your Own Motor,” leav- 
ing a desire in the minds of all present to see Europe in this manner. 
At the election of officers Dr. Harvey B. Densmore of the University 
of Washington was elected president for the following year. The next 
session will be held with the Northern Section, probably at Seattle at 
the Christmas season. 


Rome 
In clearing the ground for the new buildings of the Collegio Russo 
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and the Collegio Orientale, immediately to the east of the Instituto 
Pontificio Christiano on the Via Napoleone III, the remains of several 
ancient buildings were encountered. In the space cleared for the Col- 
legio Orientale there were found the remains of the church of S. An- 
drea cata Barbara, which fell in ruins about 1690. Underneath this 
early Christian church were found the remains of a basilica, at a 
lower level, which seems to date from the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury. To the east of this was found a reticulate wall, of the early 
Empire, possibly belonging to the gardens of Maecenas. To the east 
of this wall was found a room with an apse containing a mosaic with 
the inscription Domus Aripporum et Ulpiorum Vibiorum Felix. Under 
this was another pavement of mosaic with a Dionysiac scene repre- 
senting Dionysus, a satyr, and apparently a sleeping Ariadne. The older 
pavement is obviously pagan, although the later one probably belongs 
to Christian times. A preliminary report on the finds was made by 
Professors Lugli and Ashby. 

Modern Rome has difficulties in city planning which American cities 
do not have to face. The corner of the Via Tor Argentina and the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele presents one of the most complicated traffic 
problems confronting a large city. The greater part of Rome’s east and 
west street-car traffic is concentrated here in a sort of bottle neck. 
Partly to relieve congestion and partly to lay bare two temples im- 
mediately to the east of the portico of Pompey’s theater, long known 
because of their representation on a fragment of the marble plan, the 
authorities decided to raze a block of buildings on the east of the Via 
Tor Argentina, facing the Argentine theater. From an archaeological 
point of view, the excavators found an embarrassment of riches without 
solving the traffic problem. There were found not two temples but 
four, which, with the precinct wall by which they were surrounded, 
occupied the entire space from the Corso Vittorio Emanuele to the 
Via Floreda. 

Beginning at the Corso Vittorio Emanuele come (1) a rectangular 
temple, then (2) a circular temple, (3) a rectangular temple, and (4) a 
rectangular temple. All belonged to the time of the Republic. Temple 
(3) is the oldest and goes back to a very early period. The columns in 
all were of tufa or travertine, coated with stucco, and all of the temples 
kept these archaic characteristics throughout their history. There are 
signs in two of them of later rebuilding; but for some reason, religious 
or otherwise, marble does not seem to have been used in the recon- 
struction. Flanked on the north by the structures of Agrippa and on 
the west by Pompey’s Portico, this precinct, with its four old-style 
temples, must have presented the appearance of an archaic island in 
the midst of late republican and imperial Rome. The eastern end of 
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the precinct still remains to be cleared, and a portion of temple (4). 
When the site is completely cleared and the high fence which surrounds 
it is removed, this group will become one of the show places of Rome, 
easily viewed in its entirety, as the old pavement is some twenty feet 
below the level of the modern streets. None of these temples has thus 
far been identified with certainty. 

Another show place in Rome, when opened to visitors, will be the 
great bazaar which flanked the eastern apse of the Forum of Trajan. 
Under the direction of Professor Giglioli the convent, barracks, and 
other structures built over the site of these well-preserved ruins, have 
been cleared away, exposing to view no less than two hundred rooms 
of this great mart which lined both sides of the street that climbed the 
Quirinal behind the apse. This bazaar, though built by Hadrian, was 
no doubt planned in connection with the building of Trajan’s Forum and 
by the same architect. The six stories of shops, built at one time and 
as a unit, will furnish to the American business man who is not an 
archaeologist something to see which can be more readily comprehend- 
ed than the complicated palimpsest of the Forum or the Palatine. 


Salem, Oregon 

April 15, 1929, the Latin Club of the Salem High School gave their 
ninth annual Open House program. Shakespeare’s version of Pyramus 
and Thisbe was presented, and Professor Fred L. Farley of the College 
of the Pacific lectured on “Greece and Rome.” 


Classical Association of Virginia 

The first Latin tournament in the history of Virginia was held re- 
cently at William and Mary College, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, Emory and Henry College, and the University of Virginia under 
the auspices and direction of the Classical Association of Virginia. 
There were one hundred and twenty-five contestants from the junior 
and senior high schools of the state, and gold medals were given to 
students from each of the four years of the Latin course. It is planned 
to repeat the tournament next year. 

The Association is planning to erect a bronze tablet in the church at 
Jamestown to George Sandys, who by his translation of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses accomplished the first classical, and in fact literary, work of 
any kind undertaken in America. This project has been approved and 
aided by the New England Classical Association, by the Classical 
Association of the Pacific States, by the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, and by the Southern Branch of the last-named 
organization. 
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